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ABOUT OUR NEW COVER 
AND FORMAT 


With this issue, THE SOVIET 
REVIEW completes its type- 
face lifting begun last month. 
Our new cover, using 120 point 
Baskerville for the title, is de- 
signed for greater simplicity 
and attractiveness. The text of 


the magazine is now set in 
Linotype Caledonia, an attrac- 
tive and easily readable type 
which was designed by the late 
W. A. Dwiggins. The new cover 
and internal format have been 
designed by Sam Cauman. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Is Telepathy Possible? 
By Gleb Anfilov 


Publication in the French magazine Science et Vie of an article on an 
alleged series of telepathic experiments conducted aboard the American 
submarine Nautilus prompted the editors of Znaniye-Sila (Knowledge Is 
Power) to investigate whether the report had any scientific basis and 
also what, if anything, was being done in the field of telepathy in the 
Soviet Union. A number of Soviet scientists were asked to give their 
views on the subject and a correspondent was sent to cover a series of 
meetings in Leningrad at which a team of scientists reported their 
findings. Both the reporter’s account of the meetings and the various 
scientists’ comments are taken from Znaniye-Sila, 1960, No. 12 (slightly 
abridged). This article was recommended for translation by Professor J. 
B. Rhine, Director of the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University. 


Tue First of a series of discussion meetings on the subject of tele- 
pathy took place last June at Leningrad University, under the aegis 
of the Department of Physiology. It was part of a routine seminar 
of physiologists and biophysicists then in progress. A number of 
guests were also present. Professor Leonid Vasilyev, Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Medical Sciences and Head of the De- 
partment, acted as chairman. One of the scientists working at the 
laboratory gave the main report. The phenomena she described, to 
which her audience reacted with what can only be described as 
businesslike interest, are summarized below. 

In 1930 the American novelist Upton Sinclair published a book 
entitled Mental Radio in which he described a number of experi- 
ments in telepathy which he and his wife Mary conducted together. 
Subsequently the facts he gave caught the attention of a psycholo- 
gist named Prince who made a point of checking the reliability of 
Sinclair's descriptions on the basis of documentation and eyewit- 
ness accounts. Prince subsequently published the results of his in- 
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vestigation in a paper called Mrs. Sinclair's Mental Radio, a work 
which, judging by its presentation, might be considered scientific 
in approach. 

According to Prince the following chain of events had taken 

lace: 

. While out for a drive shortly after her marriage, Mary “sensed” 
the presence in her home of one B., who had never visited her be- 
fore and who, moreover, lived at a considerable distance from the 
Sinclairs. B. in fact had come to visit on that particular day. Again, 
one day in 1916 she was suddenly filled with apprehension over 
Jack London, who was her husband’s close friend. This took place 
at exactly the time when Jack committed suicide. 

On still another occasion the Sinclairs were spending the evening 
alone in their living room. Upton was reading while Mary scribbled 
something absentmindedly on a sheet of paper. After a while she 
saw that she had unconsciously been drawing flowers. “What were 
you reading about just now?” she asked her husband. “About flow- 
ers,” he replied. 

As a result of these three experiences the Sinclairs decided to try 
experimenting with telepathic suggestion in making drawings. 
Mary conducted the first series of experiments with her brother-in- 
law, Robert L. Irwin. 

Both she and Irwin stayed in their respective homes, thirty miles 
apart. At a pre-appointed time Irwin drew a very simple picture, 
then concentrated on it. Meanwhile Mary tried to visualize and re- 
produce the drawing. On several occasions this communion of 
minds was rather successful. 

Mary Sinclair and Robert L. Irwin wrote out a report on what 
happened and signed it in the presence of a notary. 

Then Upton Sinclair stepped in. 

This time the mental communication of drawings was conducted 
within their own home from room to room. Of the seven tests con- 
ducted three were more or less successful. 

Sinclair’s secretary conducted the next series. Then it was the 
writer's turn again and finally Prof. William MacDougall took it up. 
The proportion of successes dropped. Gradually Mary’s telepathic 
gifts vanished completely. 

Prince tried to repeat Sinclair’s experiments with ten women 
picked at random. He was unsuccessful. 
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How did Mary Sinclair act while receiving suggested ideas not 
stated in words? The book quotes her as training herself, in prepa- 
ration for each session, to fall into a state known to physicians as 
self-induced trance. Reception, she reported, was particularly clear 
“on the borderline of sleep.” The signals were then expressed in 
mental images in her semi-wakeful mind. 

This was all that the reporting scientist had to say. As is cus- 
tomary at scientific seminars, a number of questions were put to 
her by the audience. Prof. Vasilyev thanked her and made some 
supplementary remarks. 

It seems that many such parapsychological investigations have 
been conducted the world over and that the “mental radio” con- 
cept is not new. But the manner in which the Sinclairs staged their 
experiments and the proportion of happy guesses are typical. Prof. 
Vasilyev stressed that exact verification of the authenticity of such 
experiments and proper mathematical classification would be most 
important, These turned out to be the subject of the second report, 
delivered by Prof. Pavel Terentyev, who is particularly concerned 
with applying to biology the methods used in the exact sciences. 

We shall not go into the details of the report itself. Professor Te- 
rentyev covered the blackboard with intricate patterns of mathe- 
matical symbols. He spoke of the theory of probability, the record- 
ing of chance coincidences, the detection of fraud and of pre- 
arranged agreements between the parties to the experiments and 
finally mentioned the disagreements still prevailing on the subject 
of telepathy. 

His approach was serious-minded and scholarly. Yet as I listened 
I could scarcely believe my ears. 

The very word telepathy has long been synonymous with charla- 
tanism and obscurantism. Could its new name — parapsychology — 
save the situation? It did seem to me that a mass of coincidences 
and hallucinations was all this would-be science had to go on. I 
made no secret of my skepticism and mentioned it to Professor 
Vasilyev later on. 

He merely smiled. “There was a time when hypnosis too was con- 
sidered a fraud. Today it is used in therapy.” 

His reply did not satisfy me. After all, many theories have been 
disproved in the course of argument. True, hypnosis has been made 
understandable — but as for parapsychology. ... 
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“Yes, we do not yet have the explanation for parapsychological 
phenomena,” Professor Vasilyev agreed. “But that doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean no such explanation exists. All we need do is unravel 
the mystery. There was a time when sight was a puzzle; I myself 
remember intelligent people who ‘refused to believe’ in radio, The 
activity of the brain is a physical, material process and there is 
nothing in the least supernatural in the possibility of such a proc- 
ess being accompanied by physical radiation. As a rule this radia- 
tion is so faint as to be imperceptible. But in some circumstances it 
apparently does react on another brain. What is so impossible about 
it? A strictly scientific approach will eventually solve the ‘mystery.’ 

“This is of course no easy task,” he added. “Everything associ- 
ated with the problem is obscured by idealism and mysticism. We 
have always had and continue to have much downright fraud and 
sham, much verbiage about ‘man’s unknown soul’ and similar rub- 
bish. Then too, in addition to wilful tampering with facts, there are 
many instances of unconscious deception and self-deception. I can 
sympathize with serious-minded scientists being against spiritualism 
and other pseudo-scientific humbug. All in all, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that parapsychology is having trouble establishing itself in the 
legitimate world of science.” 

But, he continued, experiments are experiments. Biological tele- 
pathy lends itself to experimental proof. The most convincing ex- 
periments in the field were, to this reporter's mind, those conducted 
within the Soviet Union between 1932 and 1937. 

To show me what had been done, Professor Vasilyev invited me 
to attend a lecture he was giving a few days later. This turned out 
to be another amazing evening. 


The second meeting took place on June 15, 1960. The place was 
the auditorium of the Leningrad Scientists Club. It was packed 
with biologists, physicists, radio engineers and experts in automa- 
tion, cybernetics and communications who had come to hear Va- 
silyev’s lecture, Concerning the Electromagnetic Radiation of the 
Brain. 

Professor Vasilyev began by mentioning the sensational Amer- 
ican attempts at telepathic communication with the submarine 
Nautilus. He made it clear that even if the articles written on the 
subject were not completely trustworthy, the facts themselves, as 
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described, did not contradict earlier experiments. Thought trans- 
ference through water and the metal shell of the submarine, in par- 
ticular, checked with experiments that had been conducted in the 
Soviet Union. 

“When I was still a young man,” Vasilyev went on, “I joined 
Vladimir Bekhterev’s laboratory and worked with Academician 
Pyotr Lazarev. Both these men were keen on experimentation in 
the field of telepathy and infected their staff with their enthusiasm. 
In the early thirties, after Bekhterev’s death, I organized a team of 
scientists at the Bekhterev Brain Institute and with them started a 
comprehensive series of telepathic experiments.” 

He named names and went into the program and aims of the 
investigation. 

To begin with, various methods of mental suggestion were care- 
fully checked. A woman subject was found who was able to repro- 
duce with a high degree of accuracy the drawings suggested to her. 
In other series of experiments the subjects were able to make mo- 
tions suggested to them without recourse to words or gestures. 
But it was the experiments conducted to induce artificial somnam- 
bulism, then to wake the sleeping subject, which proved of great- 
est interest and value. 

In 1932 Vasilyev was able to locate three women, all of whom 
were highly susceptible to suggestion. Two of these women suffered 
from mental disorders but the third was perfectly normal. All three 
went easily into hypnotic trance. Professor Vasilyev decided to 
determine whether artificial somnambulism could be induced from 
a distance, without the subject either hearing or seeing the hypno- 
tist. 

A series of experiments was started. In each case the subject was 
placed in a separate room, sometimes along with an observer who 
engaged her in conversation. In an adjoining, completely separate 
room a monitor watched a set of instruments for indications. The 
hypnotist himself was two more rooms away — behind two addi- 
tional walls. The observer talking to the subject knew nothing 
whatever about the planning of what was to take place. Only the 
hypnotist knew what he would do, and even he followed a spur-of- 
the-moment program which he selected at random — by spinning a 
roulette wheel. 

Now the hypnotist attempted to induce a state of artificial som- 
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nambulism in the subject who promptly fell asleep in response to 
his silent order, without seeing or hearing him —an order, more- 
over, given through three thick walls. 

The state of somnambulism was recorded by instruments. The 
recording process was based on variations in the difference in 
sensitivity between the palm and the back of the hand, this not 
being the same in sleep and wakefulness. A simpler method was 
also used. The subject was instructed to keep pressing and releas- 
ing a hollow rubber ball linked to a pneumatic recording (the Mur- 
ray capsule) which traced a saw-tooth curve on paper tape. As soon 
as the subject fell asleep she stopped pressing the ball and the 
recorder would trace a straight line, Sometimes the subject resisted 
the hypnotic suggestion and fought sleep, and this too was at once 
reflected in the recording. 

After an interval during which the subject slept, the hypnotist 
would waken her. The subject again responded, and this too was 
reflected in the recording. Even if she did not wake at the first 
attempt, several “spikes” appeared on the tape, indicating that the 
hypnotist’s suggestion had been received. 

After the existence of telepathy had been strikingly demon- 
strated during this first series of experiments, with the subjects still 
not knowing what was happening, experiments in auto-suggestion 
began. The subjects had by then developed conditioned reflexes 
and were able to go into hypnotic trance without outside sugges- 
tion, under the influence merely of “sleep-inducing” circumstances. 
Here again the experimenters found a way to verify this phenome- 
non. With auto-hypnosis, telepathically induced artificial somnam- 
bulism was accomplished in half or even a third of the time re- 
quired by outside suggestion. 

An additional curious fact was that when the subjects and the 
hypnotists got to know one another, selective telepathy became pos- 
sible. With three subjects and three hypnotists all in the same 
room, each hypnotist was able to send one special subject into 
trance. Thus F. would go into hypnotic trance while the other two, 
I. and S., remained awake. Furthermore the subject in trance al- 
ways knew which of the three hypnotists taking part in the experi- 
ment had been the one to hypnotize her. When questioned by the 
observer she always named the right hypnotist. 

Professor Vasilyev was careful to give the sequence of these ex- 
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periments, show the floor-plan of the laboratory and cite tabulated 
results and mathematical classifications. He then reported on the 
final, most exciting phase of the experiments, an attempt to deter- 
mine the physical basis of that mysterious “force” which the hypno- 
tist transmitted to the subject through thick brick walls. 

“We were all certain it could be nothing but radio waves,” he 
admitted. “We could not imagine any other explanation. For we 
all know there are electric currents pulsating in the brain; and every 
alternating current sets up its electromagnetic field, or radio waves.” 

It is a very simple matter to deflect radio waves. All that had to 
be done was for a metal screen to be placed between hypnotist 
and subject. Radio waves could not penetrate such a screen. Thus, 
it was believed, thought transference could be controlled. 

A system of screens was duly made. The first one was iron plate, 
the second, more massive, was of heavy lead plate. More accurately, 
the second screen was a kind of cubbyhole for the hypnotist to step 
into. Its top was so constructed that when it was lowered it slid 
along grooves containing mercury. This structure allowed no radio 
transmission to penetrate. The participating physicists carefully 
checked its reliability. A spacious metal chamber was also con- 
structed for the subject. 

The experiments were resumed. And the screens were not in the 
least effective. The subjects continued to go into trance, hypnotic 
auto-suggestion continued to accelerate the process, and there was 
still the unexplained phenomenon of selectively-induced artificial 
somnambulism. 

Obviously then what the hypnotist was transmitting to the sub- 
ject was not radio waves. 

“We were dumbfounded,” Professor Vasilyev admitted. “We were 
ourselves as if hypnotized by these unexpected results.” 

These, in fact, seemed so strange that the authors refrained for a 
long time from making them public. Only now, nearly 25 years later, 
has it been decided to publish them. It was also decided to begin 
a new series of experiments, this time along more modern lines. 

There were many different reactions to Professor Vasilyev’s re- 
port. Some members of the audience expressed admiration, others 
were skeptical. But one thing was clear—no one was indifferent. 
Afterwards there was a great deal of discussion. The auditorium 
and the anterooms buzzed with it. 
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Comments From Scientists 


More Experiments Called For 
By E. A. Asratyan 


Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Sciences 


QUESTIONS OF THOUGHT transference have recently been attracting 
increasing attention among scientists both abroad and here in the 
USSR. 

The question of telepathy itself is most complicated and presents 
many contradictory aspects. Scientists working on it still lack suffi- 
cient facts to prove its existence. The Nautilus submarine case de- 
scribed in literature from abroad is one of the few exceptions. It is 
of course quite likely that not everything in the reports is accurate. 
To make certain that the phenomenon of telepathy really does exist 
we would have to conduct many more experiments and accumulate 
vast theoretical proof. 

On the other hand, certain known facts compel us to refrain from 
categorically denying either the existence of this phenomenon or 
the need for its further study. 


Telepathy Impossible 
By D. A. Biryukov 
Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences 


TeLepatuy — or rather the belief that thought transference is pos- 
sible — is something which scientists ruled out almost a century ago. 
Today it is again being championed, this time under the new name 
of parapsychology or biological electronics. 

Attempts to “demonstrate” the existence of “telepathic communi- 
cation” are usually based, on references to rhythmic variations in 
action potentials of the brain. It is this that some advocates of 
parapsychology consider the source of possible mental radiation 
and consequently as the basis for thought transference. 
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If this were true, however — that is, if telepathy did exist — all 
our mental processes would be reflected in the action potentials that 
arise in the brain. But there are no scientific findings to confirm such 
an assumption. 

In the first place we must bear in mind that action potentials are 
not a specific product of the work of the brain alone. They arise 
wherever there is life—in the muscles, the glands and even the 
green leaf. Furthermore they do not differ in principle from thermal 
oscillations or the many biochemical changes which accompany 
every life process, including the mental. That is why variations in 
the brain’s potential never cease. Even during sleep, when the mind 
does no work at all, these potentials only change in form. 

Secondly, the thought process is closely associated with words. 
There is no such thing as wordless thinking. Though people of dif- 
ferent nationalities speak in totally different languages, there are no 
“national” tokens in the brain’s action potentials — nor can there be 
any. Consequently any attempts to prove that thoughts are ex- 
pressed in these action potentials are unfounded and unscientific, 

Physiologists are still unable today to say with complete accuracy 
which curve of the brain’s action potentials corresponds to excita- 
tion and which to inhibition. If this is true with respect to such rudi- 
mentary mental processes, how can we seriously believe that action 
potentials are capable of expressing thoughts? No wonder all the 
major telepathic “experiments” are based on hypnotic suggestion 
not related to thoughts but to drawings. 

That is what Carl Bruck did in 1925, when he succeeded in mak- 
ing a subject a long distance away reproduce shaded drawings. The 
same holds true for the recent sensational American submarine ex- 
periments during which an image of the so-called Zener symbols 
(circles, crosses, rectangles, and so on) was relayed. 

In principle there is no difference between the way such images 
are received by the brain of man and of higher animals. But only 
man, with his capacity for speech, is able to engage in higher forms 
of mental activity. Therefore the card-guessing experiments cannot 
be accepted as proof of telepathic communion or communication. 
As for V. M. Bekhterev’s and A. L. Durov’s familiar observations 
with respect to the transfer of “thoughts” to animals, these are com- 
pletely devoid of scientific credibility. 

No wonder those who endorse the Nautilus experiment empha- 
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size that it is absolutely necessary to abide by certain special rules 
to effect “transference,” including a specially-selected pair of sub- 
jects. Success, moreover, is achieved in one direction only; changing 
the pair around immediately rules out “thought transference.” 

I have neither time nor space to demonstrate in detail how very 
unscientific these rules and conditions are. I cite them merely as an 
example, to show that we are dealing rather with chance coinci- 
dences than with realities, All these special conditions are necessary 
merely to explain away failures. 

I have mentioned only a few of the physiological objections to 
parapsychology. Its physical aspect also raises many unanswered 
questions. Are the brain’s action potentials powerful enough, for 
instance, to act as a source of influence of one brain upon another? 

Investigation shows that the electromagnetic waves produced by 
the action potentials of the brain do not radiate beyond the head. 
To study them properly it would be necessary to have a relaying 
aerial inside the head — an aerial tens of thousands of miles long. 
This was roughly how Norbert Wiener, the father of cybernetics, 
answered a question on telepathy during a visit to the USSR. 

We must therefore conclude that action potentials do not express 
the content of mental activity, nor do they radiate to any appreci- 
able distance. 

Any attempts to “substantiate” telepathy without mentioning the 
actual brain potentials are also scientifically groundless. Advocates 
of parapsychology have recourse to unknown methods of transfer- 
ence and invent what has never been discovered. We mention all 
this chiefly because the recent articles published in the French press 
in relation to telepathic experiments have been so favorably re- 
ceived by many readers here. 

It is my deep conviction that the problem of parapsychology can- 
not, from the viewpoint of method, be posed as a scientific problem. 
Let me quote a basic Marxist-Leninist philosophical principle con- 
cerning the unity and inseparability of the psychic, or mental, and 
the physiological. Thinking is a property of brain matter and cannot 
be separated from it. In this light we simply cannot raise the ques- 
tion of separation and transfer of thoughts. If we do, we are merely 
reverting to the vulgar materialism of the past century, which be- 
lieved the brain secreted thoughts as the liver secretes bile. In sum- 
mary, the only basis for parapsychology is belief in it, or faith. 
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‘Psi Phenomenon’ a Reality 
By P. I. Gulyayev 
(D. Sc. Biology) 


THE STATEMENTS made in magazines abroad to the effect that the 
American investigators started from scratch are absurd. Isolated in- 
stances of telepathy have been known for thousands of years, But 
not until recently have we been able to demonstrate this phenome- 
non with scientific accuracy, excluding from experiments the possi- 
bility of error and of wilful or unconscious deception and self- 
deception. The telepathic function of the brain is tentatively known 
as the “psi phenomenon.” 

Let me at once make the reservation that the kind of mind read- 
ing we sometimes see in entertainment halls has nothing in common 
with this. Popular exhibitions are generally based on idea-motor 
acts: thus for instance a man who is deaf and blind is able to deter- 
mine from the feel of a person’s hand whether that person is 
alarmed, upset or excited. 

The characteristic feature of the “psi phenomenon” is that it is 
very faint, almost elusive. So far it has been impossible to measure 
it by means of instruments, the only indicator being the human 
brain which of course as an “instrument” is capricious and rather 
unreliable. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the “psi phenomenon” 
is seen rather seldom. While it is known that radiation pressure does 
exist, it takes great skill to demonstrate it experimentally under 
laboratory conditions, Hence it is all but disregarded in ordinary 
physical experiments. Only in the cosmos, where it becomes magni- 
fied to majestic proportions, do we see it produce such an awesome 
spectacle as the “tailed” comet. 

Were there no connection between the “transmitter” and the 
“recipient” in telepathic experiments, all we would have left is 
chance coincidence. The incidence of such coincidence is easily de- 
terminated by the laws of probability. In the case of five different 
charts selected at random, for instance, the average number of coin- 
cidences would be about 20 per cent of the overall number of 
choices. A 70 per cent coincidence rate is impossible for five charts. 
It could happen, but only once in a billion times. 
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Yet in the experiments under discussion we do have a 70 per cent 
coincidence. We may therefore safely assume that the sender and 
recipient have in truth established some special form of communi- 
cation. Otherwise we would have to conclude that the theory of 
probability itself is wrong. But since we have no reason to doubt 
the theory, the first assumption is the only possible one. 

How are thoughts transferred? 

Let me emphasize that thought transference does not mean 
thoughts travel directly from one brain to another. What the term 
is taken to mean is the transfer of some kind of information about 
thoughts, not the thoughts themselves. When we communicate by 
speech we also convey to each other information about our 
thoughts, the carrier in this case being air vibration. 

So far we have no idea what it is that conveys thought informa- 
tion in telepathic communication. 

I personally do not think that the electromagnetic field is the an- 
swer. Certainly we have not begun to know all the properties of the 
nerve cells within the brain, and these cells are just as inexhaustible 
as the atom. It may be that the activity of the brain itself produces 
a physical field of which science is so far ignorant. If we accept this 
viewpoint, which by the way is entirely logical and naturally mate- 
rialistic, it may help us explain telepathy at some future date. 


An Open Problem 
By Professor M. N. Livanov 


Tue Question of the possibility of telepathic communication is still 
open. Though there is some testimony in its favor, science still 
lacks sufficient facts to substantiate the problem scientifically. The 
only thing on which most scientists are agreed is that telepathy can- 
not be summarily shrugged off and that all pertinent facts must be 
collected and accurately classified. 

Those who argue for the existence of telepathic communication, 
or communion, generally cite instances of persons sensing some- 
thing at a time when an event having some relation to them is in 
the process of happening. The existence of such coincidences is not 
our concern here, except that we must take into consideration the 
fact that these same persons might very well repeatedly experience 
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similar sensations without these sensations necessarily coinciding 
with meaningful events. When that is the case the sensations are 
conveniently forgotten. But let there be one meaningful coincidence 
and it will be remembered till one’s dying day — it will also be dis- 
cussed with everyone willing to listen. There is thus established a 
false memory which may easily lead to equally false conclusions. 
That is why it is essential to develop a strictly scientific approach 
to the evaluation of whatever facts are available. Even the least 
complicated sensation is based on a highly intricate mosaic of stimu- 
lated and inhibited nerve cells located in various regions of the 
brain, first of all in the cortex. For another man’s brain to receive 
sensations which are to some degree similar, it is necessary for all 
this mosaic to be conveyed to the many corresponding brain cells 
in his head. Such selective transfer is most unlikely. To sum up, not 
only do we lack a scientific approach to analyzing the mechanism 
of “telepathy,” we also do not know of any material phenomena 
which might explain it. 


Biological Electronics Non-Existent 
By K. P. Kraizmer 
(M. Sc. Tech.) 


A Basic and incontrovertible proposition in the materialist world 
outlook is that thought, consciousness, sensations, emotions and 
other so-called psychic phenomena are the supreme product of 
specially organized matter. All physical activity is the product of 
the physiological activity of the brain, and this is accompanied by 
various physical and chemical processes. These processes are ex- 
tremely complicated and investigators do not yet have any wholly 
clear picture of what is involved. 

However, general rapid advances in science and especially the 
introduction into physiological research of modern methods of exact 
experimentation, together with careful mathematical classification of 
results, warrant the hope that we shall eventually learn with con- 
siderable accuracy what physico-chemical changes underlie the 
physical activity of the brain. We shall then be able to decipher the 
code in which all concepts, ideas and images are recorded —in a 
word, all the information processed by the brain. 
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To claim that the opposite is true is tantamount to saying that the 
physiological processes underlying higher nervous activity are un- 
knowable, a view that patently contradicts the spirit of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy. There is no question that with time we shall, 
with the aid of special devices, learn in principle to “read” the in- 
formation being processed in the brain. 

But the difficulties still facing us are so great they probably 
won't be overcome for several more decades, possibly not even with- 
in the limits of the foreseeable future of scientific development. At 
present, analysis of encephalograms and of thermal, electro-magnetic 
or other external radiation from the brain gives us only a very gen- 
eral idea of its action as a whole or of its principal parts. We cannot 
say what is taking place in each of its 10 or 15 billion nerve cells. 
Technically it is simply fantastic to believe that we might plant 
electrodes in these billions of nerve cells without disturbing their 
normal functioning. 

For that reason the use of even the most exact instruments to 
read a mind in action is scarcely conceivable for the future either. 
It is therefore all the harder to accept the idea that there might be 
direct long-distance telepathic communication between two indi- 
viduals, though in principle this does not run counter to the con- 
cept that psychical phenomena rest on material foundations. How- 
ever we know of no possible material carriers of information (fields, 
waves, particles, etc.) that would enable pairs of individuals to act 
directly as “transmitter” and “receiver” on the two ends of a sort 
of “parapsychical communication channel.” 

Those who think telepathic communication possible discount as 
unfounded all arguments to the effect that no carriers exist to trans- 
mit such information. They urge us to look for new types of radia- 
tions and to elaborate some theory that would explain the parapsy- 
chical phenomena which someone describes periodically. It is of 
course the duty of science to search for explanations for all observa- 
tions, phenomena or experiments. But everything connected with 
the observations in this field is so contradictory and so subjective, 
and furthermore so impossible to repeat, that we legitimately doubt 
whether it really exists at all. After all, the truth of any observation 
can be checked only if we are able to observe it more than once, 
under similar, controlled circumstances. Here we have no such 
criterion. 
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We know how often fallacious experiments result in hasty and 
inaccurate conclusions in the fields of biology or physics. Therefore 
until we have demonstrated the veracity of the phenomenon — and 
it is doubtful we can succeed if we take a strictly objective approach 
—there is no point in telling scientists to spend their time and 
energy looking for physical explanations of telepathy. 

What I would like to say to the parapsychologists is this: “First 
prove that the phenomenon you describe really does exist, then start 
hunting for explanations. So far your inventions and theories are 
hard to distinguish from idealistic mysticism.” 


Biological Radio Communication— 
An Atavistic Throwback 


By L. L. Vasilyev 


Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences 


THE SUBSTANTIATION of the reality of telepathic communication and 
especially the elucidation of the psychological, physiological and 
physical nature of this relatively rare phenomenon are one of the 
most complicated, methodologically knottiest tasks for psycho- 
neurologists. Attempts to verify it scientifically and to master it 
experimentally were started in the 1880's by some of the outstand- 
ing scientists of the time. Since then the number of works on telepa- 
thy increased with every year until now they number in the thou- 
sands. 

This does not mean however that telepathy has been universally 
recognized in the scientific world. It is still being argued about. 

Let us try to approach this problem from another standpoint. 
Evolution has equipped man and animals with three organs of 
sense by which to receive perceptions from a distance. Man com- 
municates over distances by means of his sense of hearing and of 
sight. Animals also do this by means of their sense of smell. What 
would telepathic communication add if it really existed? What 
biological significance would it have? For animals it would become 
roughly as important as radio broadcasts are for man. Broadcasts 
are certainly far more efficient than nature’s method of contact 
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through the organs of the senses and of speech, Biologically, then, 
it would be justified. 

There are in fact signs that some animals do possess natural 
means for “biological radio communication.” The Soviet entomolo- 
gist I. A. Fabri, for instance, has been studying the following mys- 
terious phenomenon for more than six years now: On summer eve- 
nings the unfertilized female of a species of night moth was placed 
under wire netting on the balcony of a country house some five 
kilometers away from two large villages. The males began to flock 
around her less than half an hour later. In the space of three eve- 
nings 64 male specimens of this moth —a rather rare species in our 
country — were trapped. Some of them were then marked with 
paint, taken to a distance of six to eight kilometers away and re- 
leased. They returned. Despite their rather slow, clumsy flight they 
covered this distance in some 40 to 45 minutes, which means they 
picked the shortest road to the female and worked hard with their 
muscles. The inevitable conclusion is that the female sends out its 
mating call in some unknown fashion. 

The males sense this call when there is no wind and even when 
a slight breeze blows counter to the smell — or current — emitted by 
the female. The male’s receptive organs are its antennae. De-anten- 
naed males remained oblivious of the female’s mating call and did 
not fly towards her. 

What constitutes the mating call agent? Of two alternatives, 
smell or electromagntic signals, we must choose the one capable 
of resisting an oncoming breeze —this could only be electromag- 
netic waves. Yet experiments have been conducted which cast 
doubt on this hypothesis. So far the question has not been solved 
and more special study is called for. 

One could cite other instances of “biological communication” in 
the animal world, instances which it would be hard to classify as 
the action of the sense organs receiving perceptions from a distance. 

If in the case of insects such a phenomenon really does represent 
a form of primitive biological radio communication, we shall have 
to admit that some insects are more generously endowed by nature 
in this respect than man. With moths, the female’s mating call is 
a major act of life, helping to perpetuate the species. With people, 
arbitrary “biological radio communication” at times takes on the 
character of a call for help. More often it seems to be notification 
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regarding some important experience on the part of a close rela- 
tive or friend to whom one is emotionally attuned. This could of 
course have some significance in one’s life, though for the modern 
world such communication has little biological significance. Such is 
the logical outcome of evolution. 

We thus get the impression that parapsychical “talent” cannot be 
considered a progressive phenomenon in relation to the evolution- 
ary process but rather is a rudimentary property which man has 
inherited from his zoological ancestors, a sort of atavistic throwback 
in the case of certain psychically disturbed or defective individuals. 
After all, the best telepathic subjects for our experiments are found 
among people with psychic and nervous disorders. This is a matter 
of common knowledge. 

A French magazine recently carried an article which confirms 

what I have just said. Its author gave a detailed description of the 
high degree of receptivity of this order displayed by his mentally 
defective brother. This 47-year-old man had the mental capacity of 
an 18-month-old baby, was unable to speak coherently and only 
lisped a few isolated words. Yet this did not prevent him from re- 
ceiving complicated, hypnotically suggested thoughts. The author 
gives 24 instances when with rapidity and accuracy, without dis- 
tortion, the man reproduced words and scientific terms of which he 
had absolutely no idea, doing this at the very moment these words 
and terms were thought about by the people present. The author 
explains the absence in his brother’s case of the customary distor- 
tions in reception as being due to the fact that an embryo intellect 
could not control and modify the images received. This seems to be 
true. 
The study of the biological role and nature of parapsychical phe- 
nomena must become a full-fledged science. To this end we expect 
to increase the number of experiments we are planning in the con- 
viction that thousands of experiments mathematically analyzed must 
sooner or later establish once and for all whether telepathy does or 
does not exist. 

Whatever the results, investigation will broaden our knowledge. 
This alone is good enough reason for further experiments. 
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Exact Experiments Necessary 
By I. Klyatskin 
(D. Sc. Tech.) 


Many succEssFUL telepathic experiments may be explained as due 
to conditioned reflexes. For instance, two persons who have been 
in each other’s company for many years are often able to guess each 
other’s thoughts from scarcely discernible changes of facial expres- 
sion or gestures, yet are at a loss to explain how they do it. 

Furthermore, there are no objective means for recording that form 
of the movement of matter which could conceivably underlie tele- 
pathic communication. It is human beings who must act as sender 
and receiver. Their personal relationships and the wish to make 
their experiments a success often result in subjective mistakes even 
where the individuals are completely scrupulous. After all, wishful 
thinking is only human! 

No wonder the results are often contradictory. Some people for 
instance claim that thought transference is possible only within the 
limits of visibility. Others contend that distance is not a limiting 
factor. There are those who argue that a metal screen completely 
stops telepathic communication. Others claim that screening is of 
no importance. 

To decide whether telepathy exists and to find its underlying 
physical principle, we must conduct experiments on a strictly scien- 
tific basis, with scientists in different fields participating, and sub- 
ject the results to searching criticism. Amateurishness will only re- 
sult in confusion and will add nothing to solving this interesting 
problem. 


Note hy Znamiye-Sila Editor 


As THE READER may see for himself, scientists are not only debating 
the nature of telepathy but are arguing whether it exists at all. We 
must admit that there are not sufficient grounds to write it off alto- 
gether. For it does seem quite likely that this amazing phenomenon 
does exist in some form. 

The consensus of opinion among Soviet scientists is that telepa- 
thic abilities are encountered seldom if ever, and that it is the men- 
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tally ill who are most likely to claim such abilities. In the light of 
this view, Professor Vasilyev’s theory is most interesting. He con- 
siders the seldom-observed telepathic properties of the human brain 
not as an advance but as a form of retrogression. Biologically this 
seems fully justified. 

The question then suggests itself, is it worth while to continue 
such a line of investigation, disputation and refutation of outmoded 
explanations and search for new ones? Obviously it is. But such 
work must be done along strictly scientific lines, starting from mate- 
rialistic positions and discarding everything that is false or sensa- 
tional. Any light shed on physiological and psychical processes tak- 
ing place in the human organism — processes which we do not yet 
fully understand — helps give us a deeper understanding of living 
matter and of its supreme creation, which is man. 
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SOCIAL ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 


Aspirations and Ideals of Soviet Youth: 
Proceedings of a Discussion Club 


In March of this year Komsomolskaya Pravda, the daily paper of the 
Young Communist League, announced the launching of a new discus- 
sion club, Lire AND 1. Within a few days a handbill was distributed 
throughout Leningrad’s plants, institutes and youth hostels, inviting the 
young people of the city to participate in a discussion to be held at 
noon the following Sunday in the Hall of Columns of the Pedagogical 
Institute clubrooms. The April 5th issue of the paper reprinted the 
handbill (see page 24) and reported the meeting. We present the 
proceedings slightly abridged. 


AFTER THE DISTRIBUTION of the handbill the editors admitted to a 
slight uneasiness. Supposing no one was interested? But by 11 A.M. 
that Sunday the hall began to fill up. Soon the seats were all filled 
and long before noon the balconies were jammed and people had 
to stand. At 12 sharp the audience began to shout for the meeting 
to in. 
Np decided not to set any time limit either for the speakers or 
for the discussion as a whole. Dull speakers were to be cut short. 
The representatives of the paper and of the Herzen Pedagogical 
Institute, joint sponsors of the meeting, were authorized to lead it. 
The first speaker was a senior Young Pioneer leader, Vladimir 
Shakhidjanyan. 


I Vote for Generosity of Spirit 


Enthusiasm is the hallmark of the spirit of our times. Yet it 
doesn’t necessarily exclude skepticism. A person may be enthusiastic 
over his work, his ideas, his life, but at the same time be a skeptic 
in his approach —he starts with an attitude of reasonable doubt. 

I once studied under Leonid Nikolayevich Novikov, director of 
the amateur art group at the Zhdanov Palace of Young Pioneers. 
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Many of that group now work in the theater. We were amateurs, 
as I said, and I recall we felt Leonid Nikolayevich was rather skep- 
tical in his attitude toward us. He would often say, “So you think 
you're already actors! Let’s wait and see if you amount to anything.” 
He never accepted anything at face value. Yet he devoted all his 
time to his beloved work. He inspired us. 

You cannot be indifferent to the profession you have chosen for 
your life work, If you are, you will amount to nothing. 

But even if you are enthusiastic you must be able to judge the 
results of your work coolly, skeptically; otherwise you will not 
notice your own mistakes. 

I should also like to speak about generosity of spirit as against 
sober calculation. Of course we must have sober calculation in work. 
But when it comes to moral issues, sober calculation can be most 
unpleasant. 

I once knew a boy who often said, “I must behave thus and so 
with this person because he can get me in trouble with the dean’s 
office; and with that person I must behave thus and so since he 
can get me free passes to the theater. But with this third person 
I may act altogether differently: he cannot do a thing for me.” 
This chap actually had a notebook—he told me so himself —in 
which he had a page for every one of his acquaintances, and in it 
he would write down how to speak with whom, what relations to 
maintain with each person and exactly what he could hope to gain 
by it. 

To me this was pure cynicism. Briefly, I’m all for generosity of 
spirit. But not in the way some people understand it, either, Some 
people squander their pay as soon as they get it and even boast 
about it. Then they borrow from the very ones whom yesterday 
they treated. My idea of generosity of spirit isn’t like that at all. 
Especially if you are a teacher, a youth leader or a doctor should 
you devote your entire soul to our work and find in this food for 
your own development — food for your own soul. You must read, 
think, talk things out, try to know as many people as possible, live 
constantly among others and be of use to them. Then both you your- 
self and the people around you will find life good. 


So we had V. Shakhidjanyan come out for an enthusiasm not ex- 
cluding skepticism; but his preference was obviously for the first of 
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these traits, The speech made by Vladimir Solovyev, a student at 
the Repin Institute, was very different. It started arguments which 
continued for a long time both in the hall and later in the foyers. 


COMRADES! 


You Are Invited to Participate in Our Discussion 
‘THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MODERN YOUTH’ 


Which Has Your Vote? 


Enthusiasm or Skepticism 
Open-handedness or Rationality 
Questing or “Life as Usual” 
Generosity of Spirit or Sober Calculation 
A Sense of Responsibility or impulsiveness 


ARE THESE NECESSARILY MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE 
IN THE MAKEUP OF SOVIET MAN? 


CONSIDER: 


practicality, reasoned egoism, ambition, harshness, drive, honesty, 
restraint, frankness, asceticism, the inability to compromise 


Are they desirable today or not? 
What are the traits most clearly expressing the spirit of our times? 


What Will Have to Be the Makeup of the Man of Tomorrow? 
HOW ARE WE TO KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES? 


CTR) 


The handbill distributed by Komsomolskaya Pravda. 
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Let Us Not Be Squirrels in a Cage 


The Roman philosopher Seneca once wrote, “Life, like a fable, is 
precious not for its length but for its content.” 

What does such content imply? This is the eternal problem 
which worries each generation in turn. 

If we consider all of life’s complex and conflicting interrelations, 
we see that each person is bound to others by a thousand ties. 

Are we not all influenced by the ages past? Man is not born into 
an empty world but into a world in which he feels the impact of 
Oedipus Rex, of Shakespeare and Tolstoy, of his own contempo- 
raries, his teachers and colleagues, and even those who come after 
him. While this may sometimes be very difficult, we must realize 
that man does not live for himself alone. 

“If I don’t stand up for my rights, then who will do it for me? 
Yet if I am for myself only, of what use am I?” 

Everyone understands the meaning of the first part of this saying, 
but what of the second part? If man lives for himself alone he has 
no real reason to go on living. He will die without having completed 
either his work or his own life. His physical death will also be his 
spiritual and final end. Well then, perhaps life is a kind of relay race 
— you must run, run until the sweat pours down your face, until it 
hurts, until there are calluses on your feet, until you bleed, run 
without stopping to catch your breath, in order to pass the flaming 
torch on to the next person. 

A mosaic consists of many stones. One might come from the bot- 
tom of the sea, another from a mountain peak. In each of us there 
are these stones, some of them nameless, and they glow with a 
wonderful light which past generations have left to each of us. 
There is no greater joy than that of being able to bring happiness 
to others, the ability to become one with them. Where does the 
demarcation line cease to exist between serving yourself and serv- 
ing someone else? 

To forget your own self does not mean to deprive yourself of 
your individuality, it doesn’t mean indulging in hypocrisy. But indi- 
vidualism as such is in the final analysis the renunciation of indi- 
viduality, it is equivalent to cancelling yourself out. We must un- 
derstand ourselves if we are to find our place in life and remain true 
to ourselves, 
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By the same token being true to yourself means being true to 
others. We must be true to our real selves, not to masks. 

We all say that we must learn from our fathers and grandfathers, 
from the Komsomols of the 1930’s and of the Civil War. True 
enough. But we must not mechanically adopt the traits of thirty 
years ago for our own day. 

I don’t know who has more to offer me: Pavel Korchagin® or 
Saint-Just. History did not begin today or yesterday. By making a 
painstaking study of the achievements and mistakes of past gener- 
ations each of us can and should develop his own character and 
his own ideas, 

Paradoxical as this may sound, there are people who have no 
ideas that are truly their own, who never think independently but 
merely mechanically mouth the thoughts of others. And this is bad 
regardless of whether the thoughts come from Schopenhauer, from 
Hemingway or from the novels of our own Soviet writers. Of course 
we do assimilate other people’s ideas, but first we must explore and 
verify them. Needless to say I do not believe that truth is actually 
born of disputation, but it is axiomatic that it is checked and 
strengthened by doubt; pseudo-truths are discarded in the process. 

The fact is that the world we are building will not’ mark time 
and in order to move ahead we must do a lot of thinking and ques- 
tioning. We often speak of the wheel of history. But it is people 
who move the wheel—not God or fate or time. When a person 
doesn’t think, he no longer resembles a worker at the wheel but a 
squirrel in a cage. 

When I speak of criticism I do not mean professional carping. 
Criticism to me is not the whispering of banal anecdotes into your 
neighbor's ear, but the scorching fire of human reason in the serv- 
ice of an idea which has been checked and rechecked, not adopted 
mechanically, and which is worth fighting for if need be. 

I should like this concept to be properly understood. Science, 
they say, continually moves ahead, cancelling itself out. We can- 
not move through inertia. This is something which physicists and 
lyrics poets both know. Inertia means coming to a stop sooner or 
later. Every person, then, must have his own inner self-starter. 

Every person must have a clear idea of that great responsibility 


*The ardent revolutionary hero of Nikolai Ostrovsky’s How the Steel Was 
Tempered (published in the U.S. under the title The Making of a Hero)— Ed. 
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which has been placed upon our generation — to preserve the fire 
of the October Revolution, not to surrender a single position, to 
rise yet another step in man’s ascent toward the sun, toward happi- 
ness, toward light. 

We may not be indifferent, We may not become complacent. 

The papers often write that we must not close our eyes to hooli- 
ganism, that if we see a street brawl we must stop the fighters and 
try to shame them. That is more or less clear. But at times we close 
our eyes to other things, we remain indifferent, we refuse to recog- 
nize defects in ourselves and in others. We are cowardly and silent 
when we should be indignant. This should not be. We should re- 
solve that so long as our hearts beat we will think and fight for 
human beauty, against baseness, against indifference. We must be 
better than our fathers, just as our fathers were better than our 
grandparents and our children will be better than we are. Mankind 
is moving toward its spring; it is our duty to fight for it. 

The audience gave Vladimir Solovyev its full attention, then some 
of them quickly seized on his appeal to scrutinize and question 
everything — and turned it on himself. Naturally when a person is 
excited his choice of words is not always precise. Notes were sent up 
to the platform asking for clarification of a number of points. 

Question: Does the speaker mean to imply that everyone should 
develop his own independent ideology? 

Answer: What I meant was developing one’s own views on life. 

Chairman: Vladimir Solovyev spoke of the differences in psychol- 
ogy between our own and our fathers’ generation. It would be in- 
teresting to explore this idea further. 


The next speaker, Alexander Andreyev, a student at the Polytech- 
nic Institute, picked up this line of thinking. 


Wherein Are We the Losers? 


I too shall speak of the generation born at the end of the thirties 
and the beginning of the forties. It seems to me that all the charac- 
ter traits contrasted in the discussion outline are to be found in each 
of us, but some manifest themselves more strongly than others. We 
can see this in any person taken singly and in our entire generation 
as a whole. 

What are in my opinion the distinguishing traits of my contem- 
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poraries? Instability and inconsistency, both on the emotional level 
and in action. 

A person will speak about a sense of responsibility, may even 
have it pretty well developed, then suddenly he will do something 
that leaves the rest of us gasping. As an example, a group of us 
went last year to the virgin soil. We were excited over going and 
our mood was one of exaltation. Yet some people in the group be- 
haved like hooligans along the way and even got drunk. The good 
and the base are there side by side and sometimes they combine 
in amazing ways. I am referring now to our post-war generation 
as compared with the generation of Soviet youth who made the 
revolution and worked in the thirties. A person’s actions are deter- 
mined not only by his own outlook but also by what society instills 
in him. The first Komsomols saw with their own eyes how our 
country took the tremendous leap from capitalism, they were con- 
vinced on the basis of their own experience. The youth of that 
period were perhaps less educated and cultured, they hadn’t had as 
many opportunities as we, but they were steadier, their responses 
more heartfelt. Our youth today doesn’t have the same background 
of experience but only generalized historical experience; we are con- 
vinced more than anything else by logic. We may be able to decide 
theoretical problems better than they could but our emotions hold 
us back because they are more shallow. 


Hardly had Andreyev finished when a noisy argument broke out 
in the audience. Kharlampii Apachidi, a student, took the floor to 
voice his opposition to the two preceding speakers. 


I Accept Korchagin in Full! 


I want to speak of the enthusiasm of our people today. The com- 
rade from Repin Institute tried to prove that we cannot translate 
into present-day attitudes all of Pavel Korchagin’s traits. I couldn’t 
disagree more. I accept Korchagin in full! (Applause.) 

There are so many things to be enthusiastic about. I love Jack 
London’s heroes. Enthusiastic men, you will admit. And yet these 
were hoboes, gold rush miners. We still need the enthusiasm of the 
Komsomol kind, for without it we cannot really live. They say that 
without enthusiasm it is impossible to be a good teacher, doctor, 


lawyer. How can we do anything without enthusiasm! (Applause.) 
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The speaker before me made the point that our generation tends 
to be emotionally and ideologically unstable. He spoke of how 
people go to work on the virgin soil and get drunk on vodka in 
some railway station. Does that prove instability? That's simply 
swinishness. What's more, I don’t believe such people are prompted 
by patriotism. That’s not how the real Komsomol enthusiast be- 
haves. Furthermore, if we generalize from every silly incident we 
end up with absurdities. It seems to me that this comrade doesn’t 
see the forest for the trees. If we try to be absolutely pure, we will 
also be intolerable prigs. 

Before the meeting began there was a lot of argument on the floor 
and the chairman even read one note asking whether it was correct 
to pose the question quite so squarely: enthusiasm or skepticism? 
Are no nuances possible, people asked. I think there cannot be any. 
Everyone must decide whether he is for the one or the other. Those 
who are enthusiasts plunge into things heart and soul. As for the 
skeptics, they are pessimists. They are the ones who promenade 
along Nevsky Prospekt making work for the public order squads. 

Recently I saw a girl who graduated from our department two 
years ago, Galina Gavrilova. She has gone to Armenia to teach, out 
to the distant mountains of Kafan which in winter are snowbound. 
This Leningrad girl lives in isolation, but she doesn’t whine. 

Galya wrote me that once when she went into town for a confer- 
ence there was a snowstorm and she was forced to stay over. “I was 
two days getting back to my classes,” she said, “but what a won- 
derful homecoming that was! My 9th grade children met me in 
such silence I was frightened! I learned they had thought Id left 
for good. 

“In town I missed them so much I kept going around in circles. 
And they were worried about me. How could I run away from 
them? They are my class, my pupils, and it’s all so dear to me now!” 

We all feel good when our graduates are invited to go off some- 
where like that. You're a fine girl, Galya, and I envy you! 

I myself went to Kazakhstan for the harvest season. There were 
days when we slept badly, and for a month and a half we had no 
bath day. There are still plenty of problems. We need enthusiasm 
in order to make our life what we want it to be. (Applause.) 


Grigori Gaisinsky, a student, took the floor next. 
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Romance Is a Delicate Thing 


Comrade Apachidi just quoted a girl who went to a remote place 
to work. I purposely mentioned in my request to speak that I am 
working on my thesis because this means that in a month I will be 
an engineer. I too will be going away. 

I received my practical training in Kuibyshev. There I met a girl 
who'd graduated from our institute, She likes her work and feels 
that she is making a contribution. Yet this is what she told me: “At 
present Stavropol on the Volga is barren land. In ten years a big 
city will stand here. But I shall no longer be young then; I shall 
probably have wrinkles. I did not marry when I was in Leningrad 
although I had a lot of good friends. Here I don’t meet many like 
them.” What could I say to her? That life was wonderful and beau- 
tiful? That’s nonsense and it wouldn’t mean anything to her. Like 
Comrade Apachidi I'm all for ardor, but how could I preach to this 
girl and tell her that everything was fine? The assignment of stu- 
dents to future work is a very serious matter. It should be handled 
carefully. I know of two students, a boy and a girl, who wanted to 
be assigned to the same city. It was common knowledge that there 
were two jobs vacant in one city and they could have qualified. 
But another applicant went before the commission just ahead of 
them. Later he told them, “I'm sorry but I have just taken one of 
your spots.” 

To juggle for the “right” spot! How incredible this sounds in our 
day! Those who manipulate in order to remain in Leningrad be- 
cause of the city’s cultural life are committing a crime against peo- 
ple like that girl from Stavropol — who incidentally is doing excel- 
lent work in spite of occasional vacillation. We are not yet so rich 
as not to be called on for occasional sacrifices for the sake of the 
future. Sacrifices are necessary — this is something we should under- 
stand. But it does seem to me we are sometimes too free and crude 
in our interpretation of the concept of duty. Let us not judge people 
demagogically or think that just because a person has occasional 
doubts he is necessarily a skeptic or a whiner. We cannot just write 
such a person off and expect perfection. 

I am going to Bratsk soon. What draws me there? Perhaps it is 
the romance of the great new construction project. But we cannot 
shout about romance—it must be spoken of softly. By the same token 
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we cannot instill a sense of duty, a feeling of responsibility for our 
cause by giving orders. We cannot drive it in to the beat of drums. 
We don’t yet always have the time to be concerned over indi- 
viduals. Yet we must find an individual approach to each person. 
I am convinced that there never will be a time when everything 
will be rationalized. Some people seem to think we will all one day 
be like cybernetics machines. That’s sheer nonsense. The human 
being of the future will be a flourishing example of individuality. 
How do I see this man of the future? He will have two vocations, 
or two specialties: one technical, one in the field of the arts, Every- 
one surely possesses a “divine spark,” for art enriches everything. 
Art is akin to love for it makes people sensitive, responsive and 
The one who loves becomes more tolerant, gentler — some- 
thing which at times we badly lack. The man of the future will be 
a very rich man, a veritable gold mine of talent. And still he will 
think critically, for a man must think! (Applause.) 


The chairman next gave the floor to Oleg Tikhomirov, a worker 
at the Electrosila Plant. 


Who Lives Correctly? 
We often come across people of vastly different character and 


as we look at them we wonder — which of them lives as he should? 

At the construction of the Stalinsk-Abakan railway where I 
worked I met people who preferred the simplest way of life: they 
did their work, then went to picture shows and engaged in other 
such nonsense. Others had higher aspirations. I for one went to 
that project with the hope of getting a chance to clarify many of 
my own ideas. There are undoubtedly many clever things to be 
found in books, but books aren’t a substitute for life. And I want to 
experience everything, to find answers to all the questions that puz- 
zle me. That is the least a man can do. 

And indeed in that out-of-the-way snowbound place we did find 
romance. I felt that since I had chosen to go there it was my duty 
to work well, to show what I could do. Only it turned out to be a 
“do what you want” place. 


Chairman: I have just received the following note: “Your friends 
here go to the pictures and engage in ‘other such nonsense.’ What 


do you do in your spare time? Please answer.” (Applause.) 
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Tikhomirov: I spend my free time at home. I have my own world, 
the world of ideas. I think and I read, Isn’t that what we should be 
doing? 

Voice from the audience: He’s probably a sectarian! 

Tikhomirov: I have my own ideas about life... 


The hall grew very noisy, several people left their seats and tried 
to speak from the floor. Arguments began around them. 

Indeed there was plenty to argue about now. Should one really 
taste of everything without becoming engrossed in any one thing? 
Are those right who claim that the time for sacrifice is past and that 
to live only for duty today has become quixotic? Is it possible to 
combine duty to family with duty to society? And must we be harsh 
and uncompromising in our demands on ourselves and others? 

The discussion went on, The number of questions raised kept 
growing. The argument centering around the question of which 
traits are characteristic of our own generation and which determine 
the man of the future grew more and more heated. 


SOVIET REVIEW 


Chairman: I have just received the following note: “Highly re- 
spected Chairman, please let me have the floor.” I can’t make out 
the signature. Whoever wrote this, please come up. 

A young man in a dark suit, his head closely shaved, moved im- 
petuously up to the stage. He refused to give his name or place of 
work. 


Rationalism Will Be the Winner 


I wonder what we shall be like, say fifty years from now, under 
communism. 

The characteristic traits of our time will have been relegated to 
history. This is why the speech by the comrade from the Polytech- 
nic Institute struck me as rather odd, coming as it did from a future 
engineer. I think that emotional exuberance is typical of today. 
Later on this trait will give way to emotional rationalism. 

Why? Because the pace at which we live, depending as it does on 
a high degree of efficiency, is increasing at a breathtaking rate. The 
well equipped factory of tomorrow shall have no room for emotion- 
alism. Knowledge shall be our only asset. Rationalism will assert it- 
self everywhere. 

Restlessness and a questing spirit will doubtless continue to be a 
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human trait, since this is one of man’s inborn qualities, But habit 
too is a human trait. I am sure those who spoke before me spoke out 
of habit. I would bet this is how they talk at their trade union meet- 
ings. They twitter and they gush, scolding some and praising others. 
(Laughter and noise.) 


A voice in the audience: You're such a crystal-gazer, it makes me 
jealous! 

Another voice: The speaker seems to know exactly how things will 
be under communism. Please tell us whether it will be proper to go 
to a hairdresser in the future society? (General laughter.) 

Speaker: I doubt it. It’s unhygienic, you know. (Laughter.) 


The speaker, who never did give his name, raised a storm with his 
paradoxes and his extraordinary conduct. He shook the microphone, 
waved his arms and seemed to be trying to answer everybody at 
once. Feeling was running high. Then Yuri Yakimenko, student at 
the Polytechnic Institute, took the floor. 


Give Emotions a Fair Chance! 


I would like to say a few words about the preceding speech. Ac- 
cording to the anonymous speaker, everyone will be a rationalist 
and there'll be no room for emotions under communism. 

I'd like to see emotion given a fair chance! For myself, I like 
responsive people. 

There are of course the calculating ones who are so afraid of their 
own feelings they seem to weigh everything on a mental scale, like 
the young men with the notebook whom Comrade Shakhidjanyan 
mentioned. Where does this rationalism come from? 

I don't think it is either typical of our own society or the society 
of the future. Rationalism comes from a need to conceal emotions 
we are afraid to admit lest we appear ridiculous or pitiful. Emo- 
tional rationalism is justifiable to a certain degree in those who were 
born under capitalism and who lived under difficult conditions. But 
why should our young people today be ashamed of their honest feel- 
ings? Why conceal them until they become emotionally barren? 


A voice in the audience: So you want everyone to wear his heart 
on his sleeve? 
Yakimenko: Why put it like that? I think the problem is simple 
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enough. Every young person has many fine qualities. I would like 
to see everyone cultivate the ability to respond to the world around 
him with spontaneity and not be afraid of appearing too emotional! 
(Applause.) 

The next speaker was Lyubov Petrova, a quality inspector at 
Oktyabrskaya Factory. 


A Spring Flower Is More Precious Than Fine Words 


I too would like to say a few words in defense of feelings. 

For some reason many young men think it is old-hat and senti- 
mental to bring flowers to their girls, But I think a single flower will 
tell a young girl a lot more than even the finest speeches, 

Many men think it smart to speak of their wives and sweethearts 
with slightly scornful condescension. Why should that be? 

It is significant that more often than not a man like that is merely 
pretending: he seems to be ashamed of still loving his wife after 
several years of marriage or being fond of a girl because she is 
affectionate and loyal and not just because she has slim legs. 

I think this is emotionally degrading. Such pseudo-indifference 
can stamp out the brightest spark of love. It is a sin against one’s 
own self. If you begin to starve your feelings in youth instead of 
cherishing and admitting them, you will never build an emotionally 
rich life. You will thus cheat yourself of one of the sources of joy. 
I think we should give more thought to our emotional education. 

The man of the future should have a big loving heart; human re- _ 
lations will then be natural and full of kindness. 

Like nearly every speech this one precipitated a host of ques- — 
tions. Doesn’t reason predominate today in the eternal conflict be- | 
tween heart and mind? 


Or are we too profligate with our emotions? Is introversion typi- 
cal? How should an emotional life be cultivated? 


Next to take the floor was Vladimir Dvorkin, a research worker. 


Should Everyone Be ‘Work Crazy’? 


I came to this forum by happy accident. I was afraid I'd be bored, | 
that it would be something like a scientific discussion on psychology. 
Now I am glad I came. 
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It has been said that once young people used to work as if pos- 
sessed but now they are turning into loafers, some of them even 
loafing in tapered trousers. (Laughter.) 

But life was probably less complicated in the old days. You only 
needed to determine your place in the class struggle. If you were a 
poor peasant you went to the front and fought the class enemy. 
If you were a worker you joined the Detachment of Twenty-five 
Thousand and helped set up collective farms and fight the kulaks. 
Each person’s line of activity was clear. Today it is harder to locate 
the “front line” of the struggle and harder to find your place in it. 

I don’t think we should insist today that everyone must be “work 

For the time being the living standard is not high enough for 
everyone to choose an occupation to his liking. Often a line of activ- 
ity is also chosen by accident. Yet such “accidental” career people 
are doing their job to the best of their ability nonetheless, asking 
no laurels for it. 

What should our attitude be toward those who are not “work 
crazy”? I’m afraid some of the speakers have sounded intolerant on 
that score. But intolerance too is a passing trend. It is something 
like war communism — useful so long as it is necessary. Later on it 
can be discarded. 

Let us say that intolerance is a feature of the times, a kind of 
philistinism. A philistine is always egocentric, he imagines himself 
the hub of the universe. An intolerant person is that way too. He 
is the hub, his are the only correct views, no one of importance 
exists outside him. 

Voice in the audience: What should we do then with those who 
are interfering in our life? 

Dvorkin: In my opinion they should be reeducated. Teachers 
should do a better job. Whenever anything goes wrong it is the 
teachers who are to blame. (Noise.) This is my personal opinion! 


The next speaker was Alexander Kapustkin, a student at Lenin- 
grad University. 
Why Are There ‘Mechanical People’ in Our Midst? 


We all know that even among our youth there are those who 
learn their opinions by rote and later reel them off like machines. 
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For example in school they were told that Repin was a great painter. 
Whenever conversation turns on art they will repeat this. But ask 
them why, which of Repin’s pictures is their favorite, what appeals 
to them in his art, and they will never answer sensibly. They will 
just go on about Repin like a page out of the almanac. 

Why are there such robots? How does this intellectual automa- 
tism come into being? It isn’t an inborn trait. I think such people’s 
schooling and general education are largely to blame. 

Take esthetic education for example — and I might say that for me 
as a philologist this problem is a specially vital one. In school we 
teach children to be able to get their bearings on a basic level, but 
we do not teach them to appreciate the beautiful. We do little to 
teach them to think independently. (Applause.) 


One of the last speakers was Elmar Sokolov, a young teacher from 
the Leningrad State Pedagogical Institute. 


We Should Know the Heroes of Our Time 


The content of today’s forum and even the very fact that we are 
gathered to discuss the problems of psychology are encouraging. A 
skeptical attitude toward the humanities is something I meet all 
too often. Engineering, cybernetics, physics have progressed amaz- 
ingly while in psychology and the other “human sciences” many 
problems remain untouched. 

Everyone is interested in psychological and ethical problems and 
we should keep them in the foreground. As for the modern genera- 
tion, I think it is rather difficult to draw any generalizations about 
us. 
The heroes of our literature and of our theater merely hint at 
what we see in real life. There is no arguing that our young people 
have courage and other fine qualities. But whenever we try to show 
a hero personifying these qualities — say, a builder on a construction 
site or in the virgin lands — what emerges is something rather sche- 
matic, sometimes even grotesque. 

Nevertheless we should keep on trying to study the hero of our 
time and modern man in general so as to be able to distinguish what 
is good in him and what is harmful. Let us then begin with the gen- 
eral problem of what is the origin of skepticism — in what soil is it 
nourished? 
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Let me try to sketch in two recognizable types for the sake of 
illustration. 

One of these is typical mainly among the technically-trained, say 
a man who has chosen his career and is starting out with enthusiasm 
and imagination. He is appreciated by his colleagues and his work 
goes well. On that score he is satisfied. Yet his spiritual life is bar- 
ren, his personal experiences frustrating. He doesn’t know why, but 
the fact is that he has neglected his spiritual development. He has, 
for instance, no appreciation of art. In private life such a person is 
often ill at ease with others, he is one-sided, a bore. It is our own 
fault: we have failed him in his ethical and esthetic education, in 
helping him develop a harmonious personality. 

Skepticism is the dominant trait of the other type of person. This 
may be traced to his failure to find his place in society — to find the 
right occupation, for instance, As a result he is not really living to 
the full, he is merely flirting with life. He works, of course, but his 
work fails to engross him. He thus deprives himself of what really 
matters — the joy of creativity without which the whole personality 
cannot develop either. 

One of the speakers has said he accepts every characteristic of 
Korchagin’s. If it comes to discussing the problem of how we must 
live, I cannot agree with him wholeheartedly. Korchagin was a man 
of conscience who deliberately imposed many restrictions on him- 
self. The epoch demanded this, He was an ascetic precisely because 
of his love of life. He was a hero because he was in the front ranks 
for his epoch. But if a man of our time deliberately starves his spir- 
itual and emotional impulses he will merely fall behind his epoch. 

Our entire projected social scheme implies conditions under which 
everyone's personality may develop to its full potential. The indi- 
vidual’s spiritual and creative potentials are also something society 


-has a duty to develop. 


I reject the opinion expressed earlier that our generation as a 
whole has certain essential failings. Remember that each generation 
has its own problems, Our fathers coped with the problems of their 
time and so we must cope with ours — with the older people help- 
ing us. 

How to go about remedying the failings we do have? 

Education isn’t possible without specific activities. If we really 
wish to educate a person we should trust him with something im- 
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portant. “If I fail in this, no one else will do my job for me,” is 
how he should be taught to feel. Where there is no sense of re- 
sponsibility skepticism inevitably creeps in. 


At this point the Chairman announced that a question had been 
put to the speaker. What was his attitude toward asceticism? Was 
it a desirable quality and could a fine man or woman be truly 
ascetic or did this make for a personality dry as sand? 


There are two kinds of ascetics. If someone deliberately schools 
himself to become one because of a conviction that he must give 
everything to others and practice strict altruism, I think he is acting 
unadvisedly. No one should neglect his own personality. On the 
other hand some people are ascetics because of poor emotional edu- 
cation. They should be helped with their spiritual development. 

Personally I don’t feel asceticism is right. We might try to sleep 
on a bed of nails for the sake of experimentation, but to sleep on 
nails throughout life is pretty silly, especially in the communist so- 
ciety which isn’t meant for sleeping on nails. 


At six o'clock the hall was as packed as at the beginning of the 
session. The list of those asking for the floor kept growing. No mat- 
ter how heatedly the speakers disagreed with one another their in- 
terest in the destinies of their own generation was uniformly keen. 
It began to appear that the weaknesses they were arguing about 
would soon be relegated to the past. 

Did this impression stem from the young people’s naiveté? From 
the impulsiveness so typical of twenty-year-olds? No. Rather it came 
from an awareness of their vigor, the potentialities latent in them. 

Many questions could be only touched upon. Some challenging 
ideas were expressed in a rough and ready manner. 

What should our attitude today be toward ambition, toward prac- 
ticality? Is all ambition useful? Is cruelty perhaps still necessary at 
times? Isn’t it a crime to coddle vicious and harmful individuals 
who, after all, still do exist among us? 

All those problems could not be settled in a day. Accordingly the 
final motion was that no conclusions were to be drawn and the 
forum would resume via the columns of the paper. 

The Chairman announced a recess, the next round to be held in 
the columns of Komsomolskaya Pravda. 
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LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


Abstract Humanism and 
Socialist Humanism 
By Nikolai Gei and Vladimir Piskunov 


This article, taken from a leading Sovi- 
et literary journal, elaborates the con- 
cept of “social humanism” as applied 
to literature. It is also concerned with 
a frequently discussed question in So- 
viet literary criticism—the nature of 
the hero in Soviet and other modern 
literature. The authors are researchers 
at the Gorky Institute of World Liter- 
ature. Voprosy Literatury (Problems of 
Literature), 1960, No. 12—slightly 
abridged. 


WHATEVER THE SUBJECT of a book may be, it is dedicated to man and 
is partisan either for or against him. Art is the advance line along 
which a stubborn ideological battle is being waged around the 
knowledge of man and his humanity. 

What manner of man, then, is the hero of our literature? Must he 
always be forward-looking, rich in moral integrity and inner re- 
sources, or can he also be one who moves toward his goal along the 
painful road of searching? This is the basic question posed by the 
many critical articles which have appeared in recent discussions 
around the books of Sholokhov, Panova and Bondarev, plays by Ar- 
buzov and Rozov and Dovzhenko’s motion picture poem about the 
sea. It is a question which absorbs both our gifted younger artists 
and the experienced masters. Nor could it be otherwise. The treat- 
ment of the hero in Soviet literature is inseparable from our under- 
standing of the emerging figure of the new man, his place in the 
world, his happiness and the meaning of his actions. 
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In his tenth thesis on Feuerbach Marx clearly states that the aim 
of dialectical materialism is not a “civil” society but a human one, or 
socialized humanity. The emergence in our century of the socialist 
camp, which marks a practical realization of that thesis, has led to 
fundamental changes in the world climate and to the spread of 
humanistic awareness everywhere. It has become a realistic force, 
taking shape throughout the world in a powerful peace movement. 
Even bourgeois moralists and philosophers occasionally reluctantly 
admit that “Marxism has saved humanistic ethics from distortion in 
capitalist society.”® Misanthropy, on the other hand, is becoming 
less and less popular. Hopeless pessimism, statements to the effect 
that there is nothing left for men but to “wallow in the stench of 
their own putrefaction,” as Randolph Stow would have it, are heard 
less and less frequently. 

Capitalism and humanism are by their very nature in fundamental 
opposition. Capitalism, as was pointed out by Marx and Engels over 
a century ago, alienates man from man, dehumanizing the personal- 
ity, setting up hostile contradictions between freedom and historical 
necessity, between the individual and society. 

But in our time the ideals of humanism, freedom and world peace 
have grown into a social force so compelling that not even the sen- 
sible politician can afford to ignore it. The bourgeoisie, forced to 
play up to the surging humanistic awareness of millions of plain 
people, tries to influence and subordinate this awareness, to divert 
it from being spontaneously drawn to socialism. It therefore coun- 
ters socialist humanism with its own demagogic brand, to which it 
ascribes a would-be universal character. 

West European and American politicos are growing more and 
more concerned over the impotence of their camp in the ideologi- 
cal battle. “The critical weakness of our society,” says Walter Lipp- 
mann, “is that our people have no inspiring goals to unite them.” 
[retranslated from the Russian — editor. ] 

The ideologists of capitalism are acutely aware of this paucity 
of ideals which might help them persuade the common man of the 
need to perpetuate the existing order of things. They loudly proclaim 
the miraculous transformation of modern capitalism into a society 
founded on the beginnings of an economic humanism, the only 


*Herbert Marcuse, Soviet Marxism, A Critical Analysis, N. Y., 1958, p. 202. 
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society where the flowering of the individual is possible. 

Bourgeois ideologists extol the egocentric personality in an at- 
tempt to discourage the idea of struggle and reconcile man to ex- 
isting class contradictions. This is often accomplished in subtle, in- 
direct ways, by making an idyl of modest human happiness, of 
family comfort and the appealing emotional experience of the “little” 
man. They turn alienation into an absolute and would have us be- 
lieve that a personality distorted by this alienation and imprisoned 
within the framework of the existing order is the one unalterable 
measure of all things. Bourgeois morality becomes the universal 
good. The important aim is to prove that the less you are, the better. 

A typical, recently released American film had as its central 
character an ordinary, kind-hearted man with simple dreams of 
happiness: he wanted to get married and raise a family. He had no 
other interests or spiritual needs, Instead of showing that man has 
the right to noble aspirations and hence to great happiness, the 
authors limit themselves to sympathy for the hero and others like 
him. They seem to say: Be content with the little you have, so long 
as you somehow manage to brighten “the solitary confinement of 
your own skins.” This personal happiness of the well-meaning in- 
dividual, as contrasted with the more painful aspects of reality, be- 
comes the “philosophy” of the American way of life. The micro- 
problems of existence are blown up out of all proportion, over- 
shadowing and crowding out the big problems common to all man- 
kind. To be more specific, the film’s authors do try to solve the 
problem, but come up with a wholly false answer to what one could 
call the human universals. “You dream of the happiness of millions 
and fail to consider the individual,” they always say to us. “But for 
us mankind as such doesn’t exist; it is a fiction, an abstract term. 
There is no such thing as mankind or universal happiness or the 
universal good. There is only man and his personal happiness, and 
this he can only attain within the limits of the existing system.” 
Thus interpreted, that which is universal becomes a mere arithmet- 
ical total, the sum of millions of individuals each separately subject 
to immutable laws of existence and seeking happiness for himself 
alone. 

A favorite accusation against Marxism is that it is anti-humanist, 
that it relegates the life and interests of the individuals to the realm 
of chance, that its generalizations are based on “the abstract frame- 
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work of universality.” Attacks on “the champions of universal happi- 
ness” become an excuse for preaching indulgence toward and pity 
for man’s imperfections. But the truth of the matter is that these 
attacks stem from lack of faith in the creative potentialities of the 
individual. Existentialism, which claims recognition as the most hu- 
manistic philosophy of our time, regards life as chaos, subject to no 
control of any kind (Albert Camus), and stresses the infinite lone- 
liness of the individual who has been put into the world for his own 
sake alone (Martin Heidegger, Karl Jaspers), Humanism is trans- 
formed into individualism and equated with individual freedom. 
Bourgeois humanism thus negates itself. We see man as shut off 
from social relationships, helpless against the dark forces of the 
subconscious, condemned to the anarchic caprice of the flesh, For 
when the individual is denied social content he loses human content 
as well. By making a hero out of the lone individualist the existen- 
tialists attempt to speak in the name of all men, without apparently 
realizing that the cult of the helpless individual is essentially anti- 
social and at times becomes merely the other side of Nietzscheism. 
They try to frighten people by speaking of “the maws of the col- 
lective” which mercilessly destroy the “I”; then, frightened by their 
own bogeymen, cynically turn their heroes inside out or else send 
them into moral burrows. Thus the ultramodern trend in bourgeois 
thought is to wind up with the pessimistic conclusion, which is as 
old as the world, that “man can have no ideals inasmuch as he is 
imperfect.” This is the conclusion fervently espoused by Jaspers. 

Progressive Western intellectuals are ever more painfully and 
acutely aware of the discrepancy between the lip service given to 
love of humanity and the practices of the powers-that-be. Faced 
with the danger of atomization, they do come out in defense of 
mankind and of its future; but the vagueness of their own thinking 
and the absence of a positive program stop them from making any 
searching analysis of the existing contradictions. A typical example 
is the American film On the Beach, which forcefully presents the 
consequences of an atomic world war. The viewer sympathizes 
deeply with the characters in the film, the last representatives of a 
doomed human race; yet he cannot really be sure what it was that 
brought about the supreme catastrophe. Nor does he see what can 
be done to avoid the real threatening catastrophe. The war which 
the film speaks of seems to have broken out by sheer chance. No one 
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is guilty, no one innocent. Such an approach to the problem disarms 
and discourages those who might be looking for answers. Never- 
theless the injustices of the bourgeois social order are condemned, 
even though from the standpoint of an abstract humanism. It would 
therefore be a grave mistake to fail to discriminate between apolo- 
gists of capitalism, to whom humanism is a screen, and writers who, 
like the authors of On the Beach, are on the side of mankind. 

“Capitalism in general and imperialism in particular turn democ- 
racy into an illusion—yet at the same time capitalism engenders 
democratic aspirations in the masses, establishes democratic institu- 
tions, sharpens the antagonism between imperialism, which denies 
democracy, and the masses, which strive toward it.”* 

For all of its weaknesses, abstract humanism is a step forward 
in the development of the democratic consciousness; it is a form of 
moral protest and ethical opposition to the official “humanism” @ la 
Lodge and Herter. In the final analysis abstract humanism is our 
ally in the fight for the dignity of man, in the battle against an art 
that degrades the individual. For it too opposes the supremacy of 
the profit motive which turns human dignity into a commodity. 

Realist writers, by placing good, warmly human heroes in conflict 
with an evil, inhuman bourgeois society, teach their readers with 
deep humanist passion to recognize what is human in man. They 
proclaim the splendid spirit of man and teach us to cherish it. And 
yet to go no further is to tell only half the truth. Even while con- 
demning the anti-humanism of an exploiting society, these writers 
criticize from within, they think in pigeonhole fashion, so that their 
concepts do not reach beyond the framework of the bourgeois 
world, This dooms them to social near-sightedness and narrows 
their horizons. The laws governing bourgeois society seem to them 
to be universal and absolute. 

What is most valuable in the writings of critical realists abroad 
is that their program is positive. A writer is hardly expected to 
provide answers to all the questions he poses, but in art affirmation 
and negation are nevertheless inseparably linked with social and 
esthetic ideals. 

“The angry young men,” as they are called in England, have writ- 
ten a great many sharply critical works, as for instance Amis’ Lucky 


*V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 13, Russian Ed. 
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Jim, Osborne’s Look Back in Anger and John Wain’s Hurry on 
Down. The heroes of all of these are motivated by bold and noble 
impulses; but they lack clear-cut aims or ideals worth fighting for. 
Their emotional unrest never leads to the formulation of conscious 
goals. Osborne's hero frankly admits this. The same is true for the 
hero of Kerouac’s On the Road. As they speed across the United 
States he is questioned by one of his companions about the purpose 
of their wanderings. He replies that he has no idea. They simply 
have to keep moving. 

Like the characters in their books, the “angry young men” recog- 
nize the drabness of the bourgeois way of life; they long for a fresh 
breeze; they hope to get somewhere, to find something . . . but no 
more. 

The attitude frankly stated by the American writer John Clayton, 
who says he is on the side of the unnoticed, the inarticulate, the 
unwanted, on the side of all those who suffer, is typical. The Italian 
writer Montella has dedicated one of his recent novels “to all the 
Akaki Akakievich Bashmachkins*® of all time.” The tradition of 
Gogol, from which according to Dostoyevsky stems all of Russian 
literature, remains to this day the living heritage of progressive 
European literature as well. But after turning their backs on official 
bourgeois doctrine, contemporary critical realists still cry for com- 
passion and pity rather than struggle. Their humanism, while urg- 
ing faith in man, nevertheless admits a lack of faith in constructive 
forces and implies the impossibility of change. The result is a sense 
of inner weakness. The poison of pessimism and despair corrodes 
even the courageous hero. 

Writers as dissimilar as Remarque, Faulkner and Steinbeck re- 
ject the reality around them and seek a way out. But they fail to 
find it. They are against fascist violence and oppression, yet they 
do not accept revolutionary change, they stand apart from com- 
munism. While considering the existing order as evil, the critical 
realists look upon historical changes as something not unlike geo- 
logical cataclysms that bring on nothing but misfortune. 

Robinson Crusoe is shipwrecked, but even though he is cast up 
on a desert island fortune smiles on him and he emerges victorious. 
Defoe’s novel reflects an optimism which bourgeois humanism has 


*The clerk in Gogol’s The Overcoat — Ed. 
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long since lost, It is an irony of history that the hero who once made 
a desert island into a comfortable home later turned the whole 
world into a capitalist jungle. The critical realists have given us a 
whole gallery of portraits of civilized vultures—Dreiser’s Cowper- 
wood, Rolland’s Timon and Druon’s Noel Schudler. These are 
strong, resolute, imperious characters — yet they repel us. They bring 
misfortune and sorrow to all who come close to them, beginning 
with Schudler Jr. and ending with the obscure pearl diver Kino in 
Steinbeck’s The Pearl. 

The sympathies of these writers are wholly on the side of suffer- 
ing man. In Kino’s case fortune seems to have smiled on him at last 
until the treasure he has found becomes a source of great misfor- 
tune. Then we have Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, almost 
a prose poem about the will power of an ordinary man. The heroic, 
monumental figure of the old fisherman seems to symbolize the in- 
vincible spirit of mankind. He is confident that man was not created 
to suffer failure, that although he can be destroyed he cannot be 
defeated. 

This is all part of Robinson Crusoe’s own credo. But the world 
outlook of Hemingway himself is inconsistent: while he believes 
that the old man will never give in or give up the fight, at the same 
time he considers his position hopeless. 

Once an esthetic ideal is compressed within the framework of one 
man’s character, even though heroic, once it presents “the horizon 
of one” and not “the horizon of all,” humanism loses its optimistic 
inspiration and becomes incapable of resisting pessimism. 

At the time of World War I Romain Rolland has his hero Cléram- 
bault ask with anguished tenderness: “But how can you comfort 
people unless you believe in the ideal by which they lived and 
which is killing them?” And the answer finally comes to him almost 
of its own accord: “You have to love people more than an illusion 
and more than the truth.”* Here is a humanist reaction to the capi- 
talist structure of society, where man is shorn of his human quali- 
ties by hostile forces. 


*Chekhov expressed practically the same idea in his Story of an Old Garden. 
“Believing in is not hard, The inquisitors believed in Him, and so did 
Byron and Arakcheyev. No, you must believe in man.” Kornei Chukovsky tells 
us that Chekhov's story was mutilated by the tsarist censor. The ending which 
sme tog main idea was deleted and even in Soviet editions has not yet 

restored. 
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So far we have dealt with what appears to be the insoluble 
dilemma characteristic of abstract humanism. But socialist human- 
ism by its very nature removes the barrier between the common 
ideal and the interests of the individual. 

In a communist society man can once more be himself. Socialist 
humanism brings with it the realization that man must become cog- 
nizant of his own strength as part of the social force, and channel 
it accordingly. He will then no longer need to make a separation 
between himself and the social forces in the shape of a political 
force. This is the meaning of true emancipation. 

Unlike other forms of humanism, socialist humanism is the only 
realistic concept of happiness for all men, and it is an attainable 
ideal. While it is true that the goal of socialism is the personal hap- 
piness of everyone, this cannot be achieved without a struggle for 
the happiness of all. 

Basing himself on the experience of the October Revolution, Ro- 

main Rolland resolved what once seemed to him the irreconcilable 
conflict between the individual and society. He discovers a truth 
that does not stand in opposition to man but rather helps him be- 
come himself. Such is the logic of the development of Rolland’s 
writing from Clérambault to L’Ame Enchantée; he moves from “be- 
ing above the struggle” to a recognition of the great historic truth 
of socialism. 
The esthetic ideal of writers who have adopted the new creative 
method begun by Maxim Gorky affirms the universal content of 
socialist humanism. It is on this basis that Gorky himself, Rolland, 
Martin Andersen Nexé, Barbusse, Elouard and Neruda find a com- 
mon meeting ground. 

Revolutionary change has always been the stumbling block for 
abstract humanists. The necessity for class struggle, difficult and bit- 
ter, has sometimes alienated and frightened even the most honest 
of artists abroad. 

What gives proletarian humanism its pioneering character is that 
it does away with the chief weakness of abstract humanism, namely 
its contemplativeness. The humanism of Soviet art inevitably in- 
cludes indications of how to achieve our goals. As Anton Makarenko 
put it, proletarian humanism “does not confine itself to formal 
wishes, it is not a literary pose. The banner of humanism is not the 
mark of a gentle dream but of an invincible force. That is why our 


Pte 


humanism contains no thought of appeasement. It has none of the 
flavor of idle, verbal pacifism.”* 


Recognition of the class struggle and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as the only possible way of building a decent world is what 
makes for the basic separation between the two humanisms. The 
significance of the individual is now gauged by the role he plays 
and the place he occupies in the life of a revolutionary people; and 
this in the final analysis also determines his role and his place in the 
life of all of mankind. 

The very titles of two recent contributions to Russian and Ukrain- 
ian literature, Sholokhov’s Fate of a Man and Stelmakh’s Human 
Blood Is Not Water, show that the authors are concerned with man, 
with his destiny, his life and his struggle for happiness. They 
strongly pose the heroic image of the individual, rejecting the con- 
cept that there are neither judges nor judged, but merely victims — 
the concept voiced when Luka in The Lower Depths says: “Me, I 
even respect the crooks, The way I look at it, there isn’t a flea that’s 
all bad. They're all of them black, they all jump .. .” 


At the same time neither Sholokhov and Stelmakh ignore the in- 
dividual or treat him merely as a means to attain an end. In his 
review of Gribachov’s poem, Spring on Pobeda Farm, a critic once 
wrote jubilantly: “What if a man does die, so long as the cause 
triumphs!” With all the power of their artistry Sholokhov and Stel- 
makh speak out against such an addle-pated attitude. To them 
“blood is not water . . . that you find in a cloud, or on a blade of 
grass, or in a lake or a well. Blood is only found on the soil. It is the 
life of fathers and children, the soft blush on a girl’s cheek, the bold 
sparkle in a young man’s eyes, the bravery of the soldier and the 
tender smile of a child.” 

Stelmakh’s novel is a stirring lyrical commentary on man and 
humanity. His characters experience ordeal by love and only those 
who pass the test are called worthy of the name of man. 


From his consideration of his people Stelmakh goes on to look 
at mankind and the spirit that unites all men. He writes: “Life may 
take away those near and dear; it may take away love and happi- 
ness, but a man remains a human being nevertheless, Yet if hope, 


°A. S. Makarenko, Works, Vol. 7, p. 155, Moscow, 1952. 
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that mirage of tantalizing and elusive fulfillment, is lost to him, man 
turns into a living corpse.” 

But Stelmakh would not be a socialist realist if he stopped there. 
His exploration of man and man’s spirit is inseparable from his 
consideration of the major historical events into which his characters 
are drawn and their relation to the life around them. Through his 
characters the novelist declares: industry, kindness, truthfulness are 
not enough to determine what a man is like; these virtues do not 
provide a true esthetic evaluation of him as a person. 

The proponent of abstract humanism in Stelmakh’s novel is the 
schoolmaster Danilo Pidoprigora, who preaches tolerance. Even be- 
fore the Revolution the idea of class struggle had seemed to him “too 
primitive and rigid.” The novelist shows that such philanthropically- 
minded people are easily swayed by demagogy; they are incapable 
of orienting themselves among the contradictions of life. The illu- 
sion of universal fraternity briefly drives Danilo into the arms of the 
counter-revolutionary band led by Petlyura, But the author has faith 
in man. Danilo arrives at a bitter realization of his mistake and 
deserts the band. Morally bruised and wounded, the former school- 
master now yearns only for a quiet, peaceful life. 

Wishing utterly to condemn the attitude of non-interference, 
Stelmakh draws yet another portrait, that of Danilo’s cousin Miron. 
‘The traits of one are continued and developed in the other. A fine, 
kind-hearted man, Miron tries to remain on the sidelines and finds 
himself an involuntary accomplice of the enemies of his people. 

Activity is a necessary characteristic of the hero of Soviet litera- 
ture. It is organically impossible for Soviet literature to make heroes 
of passive people who avoid struggle. 

A new and heroic concept of the individual is being developed 
in Soviet literature. Our art wants to inspire the individual to ac- 
complishment, to educate him to be a fighter. The heroes of Stel- 
makh’s novel are Communists and other active people consistent in 
their pursuit of the humanitarian ideal. They are an embodiment of 
man’s dream of a free, happy individual. Miroshnichenko, Mar- 
chenko, Goritsvet and Nechuiviter are among those who are paving 
the way to the future. Working to make others happy enriches them 
spiritually and develops them into the most humane of men. 

The author’s humanitarian attitude naturally leads him to expose 
those who conceal their indifference and cruelty behind ultra- 
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revolutionary phrases about the end justifying the means, who for- 
get human beings in their work for “the cause.” The nickname 
“Jeather jacket” in the novel is the opposite of the proud word, man. 
On the lips of Svirid Miroshnichenko “leather jacket” is synonymous 
with heartlessness. The author “disposes of” Kulnitsky in a single 
apt phrase when he describes him trying to comfort a sobbing wom- 
an. “He patted her shoulder with his squeaking leather sleeve.” Kul- 
nitsky fails the test of humanism to which the characters in the 
novel are subjected. 

There is a memorable scene in Vera Panova’s Sentimental Novel 
when an argument breaks out by the side of the corpse of Kushli, 
who was killed by the kulaks; an argument about why he was mur- 
dered. ““Don’t try to prove to me this was a political murder,’ the 
schoolmaster obstinately insists. ‘It’s nothing but an old family quar- 
rel, Something wasn’t apportioned the way it should have been a 
long time ago, before the revolution...’ 

““A man has killed a man,’ the schoolmaster went on excitedly. 
‘Since the time of Cain and Abel man has been killing man and 
inventing excuses for it.’ He rose and stalked off across the moonlit 
meadow, small and frail, one of those stubborn creatures who would 
rather die than admit he is in the wrong; his head floated in the 
clear night like a luminous ball . . . 

“It’s incomprehensible, thought Sevastyanov, why a man who has 
so obviously been unlucky and unhappy, who all his life worked 
hard, should show such hostility towards the truth of the class 
struggle, which explains and sheds light on everything. Is it really 
easier for him to live out his life in the dark? It will take a lot of 
hard work before we get the truth of the struggle into all heads, 
young and old...” 

From the very beginning Soviet literature has been putting the 
truth of the class struggle “into all heads, young and old.” That is 
the highest kind of humanism, the most consistent and the most 
effective. 

As a result of their own creative experience modern critical real- 
ists have come to understand the limitations of a humanism that 
detaches the individual from the world. They find themselves 
forced to progress from man to the world. Only on this path can 
man find his real strength. Soviet literature closely links each indi- 
vidual with the general “state of the world.” The hero's realization 
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that he is a member of the human race and that the cause he serves 
is a righteous cause develops in him a feeling of personal responsi- 
bility for everything that takes place on earth; it also makes him 
know his own worth. 

The heroes of the “lost generation” of Remarque, Aldington and 
Dos Passos came home from the war broken, empty men for whom 
life had lost its flavor. The war had exiled them from society, 
opened their eyes to the “values” of bourgeois civilization and made 
them doubt all ideals. The burden of civilization became for them 
a curse with which to weigh man down. They rejected the respon- 
sibilities of social man hoping to rediscover a “natural” state in 
comradeship, love and friendship. 

Proceeding from a different and inspiring historical experience, 
Soviet writers show how their heroes develop their potential once 
the Revolution and the Civil War have released them from their 
narrow world of a private existence, brought them face to face with 
social problems and forced them to consider the destiny of classes, 
nations, and the world. From out of the depth of a downtrodden 
people man rises to conscious historical creativity. As a result, con- 
sciousness of the value of each individual increases immeasurably. 
Chapayev speaks of this to Klychkov® when he compares his former 
reckless daring with the new feeling that he is needed, part of the 
common cause and responsible for this cause. 

The less progressive the social structure the more significant ab- 
stract humanism is within that structure. When, for instance, Hans 
Fallada wrote his novel Jeder Stirbt fiir Sich Allein during the Nazi 
dictatorship, this was an act of civic courage and deep love of man. 
And the books of the West German writer Heinrich Bdll, filled as 
they are with love and compassion for man, expose the order of 
things in the Federal German Republic. But when a Soviet artist 
judges people from the standpoint of abstract love of man, he is 
regressing and his work is bound to be a failure. 

The times have a way of confronting literature with questions 
that demand answers. The question asked by our own era is: What 
is the communist way of life? Now that communism is a reality in 
the foreseeable future, the writer who wants to provide answers 
must present an artistically convincing image of the new man. 


*Characters from D. Furmanov’s novel Chapayev — Ed. 
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“What, indeed, is he like, this man of the future? How are we to 
ize him? What are the signs that will tell us?” asks D. Kozh- 
evnikov in his latest story, Meet Baluyev. And who is right? Those 
who believe that all should be forgiven, that faults should be bal- 
anced by everyday virtues, that every man is deserving of consider- 
ation and pity? Or is it true that the “little people” do not interest 
the artist, that they are not the ones who will walk along the road 
toward communism? Is he who displays weakness to be immedi- 
ately dismissed as a faint-hearted intellectual or refused trust be- 
cause of inner confusions? 

Should everyone or only the chosen “best” be taken along on the 
“time machine,” is the problem posed in No Room for Him Among 
Us, a story by the Czech writer Jiri Marek. In the beginning his 
characters, members of a socialist work team, seem to agree that 
they may be merciless. They expel a team member, Philip, for not 
doing his job well enough. But after giving some thought to the 
new meaning of living the socialist way they gradually realize that 
by washing their hands of Philip they are taking the line of least 
resistance. Philip is no longer young, he is burdened with a large 
family and incapable of setting records, They are sorry for him. 
But this new attitude does not imply uncritical acceptance. When 
they decide to take him back it is with the knowledge that their 
decision will change both him and themselves. 

Great historical changes are forcing the literature of critical real- 
ism as well to pose more trenchantly the question of man’s responsi- 
bility for whatever takes place with his participation and before 
his eyes. Anthony, the hero of Aldington’s All Men Are Enemies, 
uses his love to fence himself off from the world; but such a solu- 
tion is no longer acceptable to many progressive artists abroad. 
Crossing the boundaries of individualism, they reach the conclusion 
so graphically summed up by Nazim Hikmet, that exponent of 
socialist poetry, when he asked: “If I don’t burn and you don’t burn 
and we don’t burn, who will then dissipate the darkness?” 

Ravik, the hero of Remarque’s Arch of Triumph, comes to the 
conclusion that if everyone forgives and forgets injustice the world 
will remain unchanged, in the power of brute force. But Ravik’s 
answer is activity by the lone wolf. He clearly sees that “if I don’t 
burn and you don’t burn. . . .” He still cannot draw the only correct 
conclusion: there must be collective protest and collective action. 
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Gorky once spoke of “growth and resistance to environment” as 
the main trait of a positive character. A positive character, he said, 
does not place all the blame on circumstances or find excuses for 


his faults; he holds that man is personally responsible for what hap- 


Coincidence and the pressure of outside forces are never an ex- 
cuse, in the esthetics of socialist realism, for inactivity or passivity. 
On the contrary, our art tends to portray individuals who overcome 
all difficulties and emerge victorious. Even removed by exceptional 
circumstances from the general stream, left alone with his con- 
science and having complete “freedom of choice,” the hero will 
nevertheless choose the only path possible for him, the path of 
struggle, the line of greatest resistance (Fadeyev’s Young Guard, 
Sholokhov’s Fate of a Man, Aligher’s Zoya). 

The source of the historical optimism of Soviet man, even when 
he is “lonely, alone, and weak, and small,” (Tvardovsky) lies in that 
he always remains “a particle of the strength” known as the people. 

From the time of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, literature has 
had heroes with an ideal. But merely having an ideal is one thing; 
putting it into practice, like the self-perfectionist heroes of Leo Tol- 
stoy, is another matter; and exerting a moral influence on others, 
like Rolland’s Christophe, is still another. Finally, the next stage is 
to fight for all the people and with the people. It is at this stage that 
we see forming a truly democratic, heroic concept of man. In con- 
tradistinction to reactionary theories which contrast the heroic with 
the human, Soviet literature sees the highest example of humanism 
precisely in the heroic. 

But today the concept of the heroic is no longer merely a moral 
one; it is measured not by personal merit alone but is made directly 
dependent on man’s participation in reshaping the world. This ex- 
plains the failure of attempts to raise to the level of a modern hero 
a person who lacks drive, even though he may be a fine character. 
The critics of our earlier schematic hero who invariably won out 
over all his opponents were in many ways right. What we have in 
mind is the direction in which the hero is moving, his substance, 
the objective meaning of his views and actions. 

The positive hero is necessary not in order to embellish reality 
but to help us understand the objective course of life. He registers 
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the aspirations and human qualities that at a definite stage in his- 
tory acquire the significance of historical necessity for the class that 
guides the progress of our society. The positive character is positive 
not because he is without faults or weaknesses but because, as Fucik 
put it, “at the decisive moment he does what is called for by the 
interests of human society.”® 

How should the hero be portrayed? “With all his failings and 
sins, with all his entrails,” or as a “fantastic figure, vivid yet in many 
respects castrated?”** To this day writers are grappling with the 
dilemma formulated with such ferocious sharpness by Furmanov. 
The problem has lost none of its timeliness. Furmanov’s dilemma 
confronts a writer as soon as he seeks the “key” to what he will write 
about. 

It is important to stress that Furmanov’s formulation points to a 
more complex basic law. When they concern themselves with the 
principles of delineating the character of the hero, writers seek the 
most effective way of bringing out the historical meaning, the signi- 
ficance and content of a man’s actions, the dialectical relationship 
between what a person is and the objective importance he acquires 
as a participant in historical events. 

Each author follows his own road in solving this problem. But 
though their creative personalities vary, Soviet writers are united by 
a common approach to ordinary man as the maker of history. Ab- 
stract axioms about what the positive hero should be do not exist 
for them. What they ask themselves is how a character must act 
in order to measure up to the demands of the Revolution and of 
history. Figuratively speaking, it is not abstract “virtue” but ac- 
tions that produce the positive hero. More precisely, it is not “vir- 
tue” that determines his actions but actions that determine his 
virtues. 

When an author surrenders high ethical standards, he fails, as 

‘a rule, to accomplish what he sets out to. That was what happened 
to E. Evtushenko, for instance, in his poems about a college stu- 
dent who was called a nihilist by all his despairing relatives and 
about a young woman who works at a shoe factory. The author had 
the best of intentions: to portray an ordinary working girl and an 


*Julius Fucik, Selected Writings, Moscow, 1952, p. 143. 
*°D. Furmanov, Collected Works in Three Volumes, Vol. 3 ,Moscow, 1952, 
p. 231. 
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ordinary young man. But we do not learn anything about them apart 
from the fact that they both like ultra-fashionable clothes and that 
the student is constantly shocking his relatives. The poet says he 
feels both are capable of great things. But instead of indicating suit- 
able traits of character to prove this he limits himself to superficial- 
ities. A liking for narrow trousers or fashionable frocks neither 
proves nor refutes anything. It is hardly right to make breadth of 
spirit in any way dependent on breadth of trousers. Evtushenko lets 
himself be so carried away by his protest against contemporary 
philistinism that he himself falls victim to philistine ideas and runs 
aground as soon as he sets out on his bold voyage. 

Socialist realism aims at raising human values. Its ideal is the 
well-rounded individual, and therefore it sets its literary characters 
high standards. Virgin Soil Upturned by Sholokhov, Stars in the 
Daytime by Berggolts, The Tiny Little Bird by Kakhar and Ice 
Diary by Smuul reveal the unusual within the commonplace, great- 
ness within the ordinary. Their authors do not contrast the ordinary 
with the exceptional, the routine with the heroic. The hero in these 
books is the plain working man; he becomes a source of poetry 
because he withstands tests. 

Our critics abroad maintain that Soviet literature is trying the 
impossible, that the new man can be portrayed only in the future 
and that to search for him now is hopeless, They picture our writers 
as so many Diogenes searching with a lantern, in broad daylight, 
for at least one genuine human being. But in fact our literature has 
gone immeasurably far in its study of man. 

Thus the play Irkutsk Story by A. Arbuzov describes the birth of 
the new communist man in the thick of life in a Soviet collective. 
The guiding motif of this play is constant movement forward. The 
characters are on the road. They think, talk and argue a great deal 
about their road, and the play ends with wishes for a happy journey. 
The characters in the play are the crew of a big dragline excavator. 
This has symbolic meaning in the play because in Russian the exca- 
vator is called a “walker,” which implies forward movement, and 
Victor's suggestion that Valentina be taken onto the “walker” has 
both literal and figurative meaning. The operators take her into their 
collective and at the same time on the road to communism. 

The concepts of the road and of happiness often go together in 
the play when the characters speak about their lives and their 
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future. But the road along which the heroes march is a road that 
has its steep rises and its turns. The playwright makes triumph over 
difficulties an artistic principle. This applies even to the new-born 
twins, to whom the chorus extends the following message: “Let us 
wish Lenochka and Fedka luck. May their road not be smooth.” 

Valentina is an unimportant person whom in our heroic times one 
might easily by-pass without notice. But the artist who adheres to 
socialist realism looks at all people with the optimistic hypothesis 
since they are worthy not so much of sympathy as of faith. 

The worst misfortunes and trials are the lot of the “people in the 
queue,” the “man in the street,” as they say in British and Amer- 
ican literature, and their only support is the author’s compassion. 
If a critical realist had it in his power to protect a defenseless char- 
acter he would do so. Playwright Arbuzov on the contrary places 
Valentina in a particularly difficult situation: she must cope with 
grief over the death of the man she loves. The ten members of 
the excavator crew, real friends to Sergei and Valentina, are ready 
out of the goodness of their hearts to do the work of eleven, as 
though nothing had happened to Sergei, and to turn his wages over 
to Valentina and her children. But the first to speak out against 
this degrading pity is Victor, the one who loves her the most. 
“I don’t want her to be given money just for nothing! Sergei turned 
her into a real person. I respect her now.” Respect goes hand in 
hand with demands. The playwright makes the heroine’s readiness 
to face up to life a supreme virtue: Valentina becomes a member of 
the crew. This is a great victory for the “little person”; she is given 
a start on the road to communism — but not out of pity. 

There is a weakness in the artistic conception of Irkutsk Story 
however. The spectator finds it difficult to tell how the heroine 
would have behaved under ordinary circumstances: had the mis- 
. fortune not occurred, would she have joined the crew? 

Soviet art strives to express with increasing fullness and depth 
the remarkable breadth of the process by which ordinary man is 
drawn into the heroic work of building the new life. “It isn’t easy 
being a human being nowadays,” says the main character in V. 
Kozhevnikov’s novel, Meet Baluyev. “Besides his job and his special- 
ty, a lot is demanded of him in the way of spiritual, unwritten 
duties.” That thought could well serve as an epigraph in books 
about the people who are entering communism. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


An Analysis of 
Man’s First Space Flight 


Vostok, medical-biological problems 
manned space flight, the method 
selecting cosmonauts and the actual 


On apni 12, 1961, the Soviet Union carried out the first manned 
space flight in history. The spaceship Vostok carrying Yuri A. Gaga- 
rin, space pilot of the USSR, was boosted into orbit as an artificial 
earth satellite. The sputnik-spaceship weighed 4,725 kg. exclusive of 
the final stage of the carrier rocket. According to final data obtained 
by processing all the measurements, the perigee of the orbit was 
181 km. and the apogee 327 km., while the orbit itself was inclined 
at 64°57’. After its orbital flight the sputnik-spaceship landed safely 
in a predetermined area of our country. 

The first space flight of a Soviet man ushers in an era of man’s 
direct breakthrough into the cosmos. It is a major landmark in the 
history of civilization. This flight was the fruit of a sweeping, pur- 
poseful program of work conducted in the Soviet Union to conquer 


ce. 

“The great dream of K. E. Tsiolkovsky, the father of space travel, 

is coming true: “Man will not remain everlastingly on earth. In the 

race for light and space he will probe, timidly at first, beyond the 

atmosphere, and then he will conquer all of circumsolar space.” 
Throughout many millennia the inquisitive brain of man has been 

striving to reach into the depths of the universe. This search is evi- 
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dence of man’s unquenchable thirst for knowledge, his desire to 
fathom his place in the universe and learn how to govern the laws 
of nature. 

Modern science commands a large arsenal of means for cosmic 
exploration. The distances already accessible, thanks to these means, 
run into astronomical figures. 

The cosmos is a world of stars, stellar associations and galaxies, of 
which our solar system is a member. Equipped with the teachings 
of dialectical materialism, advanced science asserts that there exist 
a multiplicity of worlds in which the evolution of life, the supreme 
form of matter, is possible. The genesis of life in the universe is by 
no means an exceptional phenomenon. One cannot concretely spec- 
ify where, either within or beyond our solar system, life exists today, 
or what form it has assumed, but it definitely exists. 

The appearance of man on earth marked the beginning of a quali- 
tatively new stage in the earth’s development as a planet. As he grew 
to understand natural laws, man began to remake the earth and to 
equip himself with mighty means to harness nature. From the time 
of the first stone ax, man has now risen to a height which has en- 
abled him to launch the first space flight. 

Through flights in space, man can now directly explore a realm 
that is new to him. We know that entry into any new domain results 
in discoveries which often cannot be foreseen. For example, it was 
only the first sputniks that enabled us to discover the earth’s radia- 
tion belts, something which essentially changed our notions of cir- 
cumsolar space and made us aware of the radiation hazard to be 
faced in space flights. 

Today it is hard to estimate the full significance of space flights 
and the future prospects they open up. One thing is clear, however, 
and that is that man’s breakthrough into space will immeasurably 


_extend the horizons of our knowledge and will enrich science and 


culture. 

Every year sees an increase in the rate of advance of modern 
science and technology. Today we are witnessing achievements 
which it was impossible to imagine fifteen or twenty years ago. And 
there is every reason to believe that science and technology — and 
the techniques of space flight, in particular —will proceed at an 
increasingly rapid pace. 

We can already anticipate that in the immediate future space 
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vehicles will be used to solve a number of practical problems. 
Weather service and ice reconnaissance, the relaying of television 
and radio broadcasts, a sweeping program of extra-atmospheric 
study — these are just the first steps. They will be followed by 
manned flights to the moon and to the other planets of the solar 
system, the creation of populated interplanetary stations, and man’s 
gradual mastery over life in space. For the more remote future, 
there are possibilities - which now seem fantastic — of establishing 
contact with other worlds. 

One of the principal problems among the vast number that con- 
fronted Soviet scientists and designers in preparing for and carrying 
through the first manned space flight was that of ensuring the safety 
of a man’s flight and return to earth. To solve this problem, elabo- 
rate plans had to be developed and many experimental launchings 
made. 

After due consideration of the various possibilities for the first 
manned flight, the most expedient method was found to be flight in 
an orbital spaceship, since this would open up a direct road for man 
into outer space. Flight along a ballistic trajectory, which is not, in 
fact, a space flight and which is designed primarily for publicity, 
was rejected. It is no accident, therefore, that from the very outset 
Soviet scientists and designers have been directing their efforts to- 
ward the development of artificial satellites and spaceships of great 
size and weight. Such was the fundamental line of the development 
of space flights in the USSR. It was only in this way that the historic 
task of sending a man into space could be carried out. From the day 
when the second Soviet sputnik carried a test animal, the dog Laika, 
to the launching of the orbital spaceship Vostok, Soviet scientists 
and designers have followed this line unswervingly. 

They had to obtain as much information as possible on the struc- 
tural properties of space vehicles and their instruments, and to test 
the reliability of various control systems in flight. A fundamentally 
new task was to create systems of orientation for orbital spaceships 
and to solve the problems of their return to earth. In preparing for 
a manned flight, it was also necessary to ensure the maintenance of 
normal pressure, temperature, composition of the air, and other con- 
ditions vital to man’s functioning. 

Apart from solving fundamental problems of space physics, the 
scientific investigations of outer space provided necessary data on 
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the effect of various types of radiation on the living organism under 
space flight conditions and on meteorite danger in flight. On the 
basis of the data obtained, measures were taken to protect orbital 
ships against radiation. 

The wealth of experimental data gathered as a result of the flights 
of the first Soviet orbital ships and the development of systems en- 
suring their safe return to earth enabled Soviet scientists and de- 
signers to embark upon the creation of a ship for a man’s flight into 
outer space. As a result of large-scale, strenuous work the spaceship 
Vostok was built. In March 1961 the last two control launchings of 
this ship were made. During these launchings a dummy was placed 
in the pilot's chair, and the cabin also carried two test animals, the 
dogs Chernushka and Zvyozdochka. 

The flights were made in accordance with the program designed 
for the ship’s first fight with a man aboard, Both flights proceeded 
strictly in accordance with the set program and confirmed the high 
degree of reliability of the design and the operating systems of the 
ship. 

The careful preliminary testing of the orbital ship Vostok ensured 
complete success of its very first launching with a cosmonaut aboard, 
which took place on April 12, 1961. 


Design of the Spaceship Vostok 


The design of the spaceship Vostok is based on what was learned 
from the launchings of the first Soviet orbital space vehicles. 

The satellite spaceship consists of two main parts: the pilot’s cap- 
sule, with its accommodation for the pilot, the life-sustaining instal- 
lations and the landing system; and the instrument section contain- 
ing the instruments working during the orbital flight and the ves- 
sel’s retro-engines. 

After reaching orbit, the spaceship separates from the last stage 
of the carrier rocket. In flight its instruments work according to a 
special program which includes the taking of orbital measurements, 
the transmission of telemetric informatio1 and the television image 
of the pilot’s two-way radio communication with earth, mainte- 
nance of the required temperature in the ship and air-conditioning 
in the pilot’s cabin. The instruments are controlled automatically by 
means of programmed devices in the space vehicle or, if necessary, 
by the space pilot himself. 
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The program of the first manned flight was devised for one revo- 
lution around the earth. However, the design and equipment of the 
space vehicle allow for longer flights. 

When the flight program is completed, a special system orientates 
the vehicle in space for descent. Then, at a specific point in the 
orbit, the retro-engine is switched on, which reduces the vehicle’s 
velocity to the calculated value. As a result, the vehicle enters into 
its descent trajectory. 

The capsule containing the space pilot is decelerated in the 
atmosphere. The re-entry trajectory is chosen so that the decelera- 
tion load on entering the dense layers of the atmosphere will be 
no greater than the loads permissible for man. When the capsule 
reaches a specified altitude, the landing system is switched on. The 
actual landing of the capsule takes place at a low speed. The vehicle 
travels some 8,000 km. from the moment the retro-engine is switched 
on until the moment it touches the ground. The descent stage lasts 
approximately 30 minutes. 

The shell of the pilot's capsule is covered with a heat shield 
which protects it from burning up during its flight through the 
dense layers of the atmosphere. The shell of the capsule has three 
portholes and two quick-opening hatches. The portholes are pro- 
vided with heat-resistant glass, making it possible for the pilot to 
make his observations throughout the entire flight. 

The space pilot occupies a jettisonable seat, in which he remains 
during the entire flight and which enables him to leave the vehicle 
should the need arise. The seat is inclined so that the load during 
the orbiting and re-entry stages acts on the pilot in the most favor- 
able direction (chest to back. ) 

In the first flight the pilot was dressed in a protective space suit 
ensuring the preservation of his life and working ability even if the 
cabin lost its airtightness in flight. 

The satellite spaceship also carried the following systems: instru- 
ments and equipment necessary for the vital functions of the human 
body (an air-conditioning system, a pressure control system, food 
and water, a system for removing the body’s waste products); flight 
control equipment and a system of manual control of the vehicle 
(the pilot’s panel, an instrument board, a manual control system, 
etc.); a landing system; radio apparatus for communications with 
the earth; an autonomous system registering the work of the instru- 
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ments, the radio telemetric systems and various sensors; a television 
system for observing the pilot from the earth; instruments for re- 
cording the physiological functions of the body; the retro-engine of 
the vehicle; an orientation system; a flight control system; radio 
systems for orbital measurements; a temperature control system; 
electricity supply sources. 

On the outside surface of the vehicle are mounted the control 
units, orientation elements, blinds of the temperature control system, 
and the antennae of the radio systems. 

The pilot's cabin is much roomier than the pilot’s cabin in an air- 
craft. The instruments in the cabin are designed to ensure the great- 
est convenience for the pilot in flight. From his seat the space pilot 
can perform all necessary operations connected with observation, 
communications with earth, flight control and, if necessary, control 
of the vehicle without leaving his seat. 

The frame of the pilot’s seat carries: a detachable back with 
braces to hold the pilot in position when catapulting and para- 
chuting; parachute systems; catapulting and pyrotechnical devices; 
an emergency store of food, water, and equipment and radio means 
for the space pilot to use after landing; a space suit ventilation 
system and a parachute oxygen supply unit; automatic operation 
of the seat. 

The space pilot can land in the cabin of the vehicle. This method 
of landing was tested in the fourth and fifth Soviet satellite space- 
ships with test animals in the cabin. A variant is also provided for 
in which the pilot is catapulted in his seat from the cabin at an alti- 
tude of some 7 km. and is landed by parachute. This variant was 
also tested in orbital spaceship launchings. 

The air-conditioning system in the space vehicle maintains normal 
pressure and normal oxygen content, a carbon dioxide content of 
. not more than one per cent, temperature at 15 to 22 degrees Centi- 
grade, and a relative humidity of 30 to 70 per cent. Regeneration of 
the air — absorption of carbon dioxide and water vapor and injec- 
tion of the necessary quantity of oxygen —is effected by means of 
highly active chemical compounds. The regeneration process is auto- 
matically controlled. If the amount of oxygen drops and the concen- 
tration of carbon dioxide increases, a special sensor gives a signal 
which alters the operation of the regenerator. If an excess of oxygen 
is produced, a mechanism automatically reduces the amount of 
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oxygen injected into the air of the cabin, The humidity of the air 
is controlled in a similar way. 

A system of special filters is designed to purify the air in case of 
contamination by harmful admixtures resulting from the bodily 
functions of the pilot and the work of the instruments. 

The required temperature is maintained by a special temperature 
control system. A specific feature of this system is the use of a con- 
stant-temperature liquid cooling agent to transfer the heat from the 
pilot’s cabin. The cooling agent flows through the temperature con- 
trol system to a liquid-gas radiator. The flow of air through the 
radiator is regulated automatically, depending on the temperature 
in the descending vehicle. Thus, the required temperature is main- 
tained with great accuracy. 

To keep the temperature of the cooling agent at the required 
level and to ensure the necessary temperature in the instrument sec- 
tion, an automatic radiation heat exchanger with a system of blinds 
is placed on the outside surface. . 

In order to land in a designated area the vehicle must be carefully 
orientated in space before the retarding engine is fired. This is done 
by means of an orientation system, In the present flight one of the 
axes of the vehicle was orientated according to the sun. A series of 
optical and gyroscopic sensors act as the sensing elements in this 
system. Signals from them are fed to an electronic pack where they 
are transformed into commands governing the control systems. The 
orientation system ensures the automatic finding of the sun, adjust- 
ment of the vehicle accordingly, and its stabilization in the required 
position with great accuracy. 

When the vehicle is orientated the retarding engine is fired at a 
specified moment. The commands for switching on the orientation 
system, the retro-engine and other systems are issued by an elec- 
tronic program device. 

The spaceship carries radiometric and radiotelemetric equipment 
for orbital measurements and control of the work of the instruments. 
Trajectory measurements and the reception of telemetric informa- 
tion during the flight are carried out by ground stations in the 
Soviet Union. The data are automatically relayed along communi- 
cation lines to computing centers where they are processed in elec- 
tronic computers. As a result, orbital information is constantly avail- 
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able throughout the flight and it is possible to forecast the further 
motion of the ship. 

The vehicle also carries a radio system “signal” working on a fre- 
quency of 19.995 me. /sec. The system serves for radio direction find- 
ing and transmitting part of the telemetric information. A television 
system transmits images of the pilot to the earth and makes it pos- 
sible to carry out observations of his condition. One television cam- 
era transmits a full-face view and the other a side view of the pilot. 

Two-way communication with the earth is ensured by a radio- 
telephone system working on short waves (9.019 and 20.006 mc./ 
sec.) and ultrashort waves (143.625 mc. /sec.). 

The FM channel is used for contact with ground stations from 
a distance of 1,500 to 2,000 km. Communications in the short-wave 
channel with ground stations located in the Soviet Union can, the 
experiment has shown, be carried out from most of the orbit. 

The radio-telephone system includes a tape recorder to record 
the pilot's speech in flight and subsequent reproduction and trans- 
mission when the vehicle passes over ground receiving centers, The 
pilot is also provided with a key for telegraphic communication. 

The instrument panel and pilot’s dashboard in the cabin are de- 
signed to control the work of the main systems and to ensure, if 
necessary, manually controlled descent of the vehicle. The instru- 
ment panel carries a number of dials, light signals, an electric clock, 
and a globe which revolves synchronically with the vehicle’s motion 
in orbit. The globe enables the pilot to determine his position in 
flight. The pilot’s dashboard carries levers and switches which can 
operate the radio-telephone system, regulate the temperature in the 
cabin, and switch on the manual controls and retarding engine. 

In designing the spaceship special attention was paid to flight 
safety. The launchings of the first Soviet spaceships had confirmed 
the highly reliable work of their apparatus and equipment. Never- 
theless, in the spaceship Vostok a number of additional measures 
were taken to exclude the possibility of any accidents and to guar- 
antee the safety of a manned flight. This was in full accordance 
with the basic task — the development of a craft which would en- 
able man to penetrate with confidence into outer space. 

In order to orientate the ship in the event that it must be steered 
by hand, the cosmonaut uses an optical orientation device to deter- 
mine the position of the ship in relation to the earth. This optical 
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device is installed on one of the portholes of the cabin. It consists 
of two annular mirror-reflectors, a light filter and a latticed glass. 
The rays traveling from the line of the horizon strike the first re- 
flector and, passing through the glass of the porthole, reach the sec- 
ond reflector which directs them through the latticed glass to the 
eyes of the cosmonaut. If the ship’s bearings in relation to the verti- 
cal axis are correct, the cosmonaut sees the horizon in the form of 
a circle in his field of vision. 

Through the central part of the porthole the cosmonaut sees the 
part of the earth’s surface directly below him. The position of the 
ship’s longitudinal axis in relation to the direction of flight is deter- 
mined by watching the “run” of the earth’s surface in the pilot's 
field of vision. 

With the help of the control units the cosmonaut can turn the 

ship so that the line of the horizon is visible in the orientation sys- 
tem in the form of a concentric circle, and the direction of the 
earth’s “run” coincides with the course plotted on the latticed glass 
(chart). This will be proof of the correct orientation of the ship. The 
pilot’s field of vision can be covered by the light filter or a blind, 
if necessary. 
A globe installed on the instrument panel also makes it possible 
to ascertain the ship's bearings during flight and to predetermine the 
landing place if the braking device is switched on at any moment 
during the flight. Finally, the design of the ship allows for landing 
even if the braking device should fail — with the help of the nat- 
ural frictional action of the atmosphere. The supplies of food, wa- 
ter and regenerative substances, and the capacity of sources of elec- 
trical energy are calculated for a flight lasting up to ten days. 

The design of the ship includes devices which prevent the tem- 
perature of the cabin from rising above a certain level in case its 
surface is heated over a protracted period, something which occurs 
during the gradual braking of the ship in the atmosphere. 


Medical-Biological Problems of a Manned Space Flight 


In order to answer the question whether a manned space flight 
was possible and, if so, to guarantee its medical security, it was nec- 
essary to do the following things: 

1. To study the influence of the factors of a space flight on the 
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organism, and also to study possible ways and means of protecting 
the organism against the harmful action of these factors. 

2. To develop the most effective methods of ensuring normal 
conditions for the life of a man in the cabin of the spaceship. 

3. To work out the methods of medical selection and training of 
the members of the crews of spaceships, and also to develop a sys- 
tem of uninterrupted medical control of the pilots’ health and capac- 
ities throughout the flight. 

Each of the above questions entailed a large number of particular 
problems, on the study and solution of which specialists in the fields 
of physiology, hygiene, psychology, biology, clinical and profession- 
al medicine worked uninterruptedly over a period of ten years. Re- 
search was carried out in laboratories on earth, and during the 
flights of animals in rockets. The rich experience accumulated in the 
fields of applied physiology and medicine, particularly in aviation 
medicine and studies of underwater swimming, was taken into ac- 
count, Wherever possible special stations were set up for the labora- 
tory study of the action of space flight factors on the organism. The 
influence of various strains and the organism’s reaction to them were 
studied in centrifugal machines which reproduced accelerations 
analogous to those occurring during the periods of boosting and 
recovery. 

With the help of vibro-stands, thermal and vacuum chambers 
and similar units, the action of other factors on the organism was 
studied. However the laboratory experiments, as a rule, were able 
to furnish information only about one of these factors at a time 
whereas during a real flight in a rocket these factors act simultane- 
ously and in combination. Besides, the behavior of living organisms 
in the condition of weightlessness could not be studied in the labora- 
tory. Therefore, the biological research carried out with the aid of 
rockets, beginning in 1951, was of considerably greater value in 
determining the influence of space flight conditions on the organism. 

Several dozen experiments were made on animals which ascended 
to altitudes of up to 450 km. in rockets. As a result, comprehensive 
scientific data were accumulated, describing the reaction of the 
physiological systems and the behavior of the animals (dogs, rab- 
bits, rats and mice) at different periods of the flight. A careful exam- 
ination of the test animals both during the flight and during a pro- 
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longed period of time after their return to earth enabled us to draw 
the conclusion that living organisms withstood the conditions of 
rocket flights to the upper layers of the atmosphere quite satisfac- 
torily. The changes observed in some physiological functions during 
the flight were not of a morbific nature; quite often they disappeared 
while the experiment was still in progress, and did not reappear sub- 
sequently. 

However, owing to the short duration of rocket flights there was 
no opportunity to study the biological effects of such important fac- 
tors of space flight as prolonged weightlessness and cosmic radia- 
tion. Therefore, the opportunity which arose in 1957 to use artificial 
earth satellites for biological experiments was an exceptionally im- 
portant step forward. 

The first such experiment was conducted on the second Soviet 
sputnik. It not only confirmed but augmented the data of previous 
biological experiments on rockets. It proved for the first time that a 
prolonged state of weightlessness, as such, does not violate the basic 
vital processes. 

Biological experiments were continued on the first Soviet orbital 
spaceships. The program of this medico-biological research included 
a number of new problems. In addition to expanded and more thor- 
ough study of the influence of prolonged weightlessness on the or- 
ganism, great emphasis was placed on the study of the transition 
from weightlessness to overstrain and vice versa, and of the biologi- 
cal effects of cosmic radiation. 

Another important section of the program was the study of the 
special features of the operating systems which in future flights had 
to ensure normal conditions for man’s functioning and guarantee 
his safe return to earth. As part of the planned program, diverse 
representatives of the organic world, from the simplest forms of life 
up to higher vertebrates, were placed on the first Soviet orbital 
spaceships. 

The utilization of various species of animals and plants for experi- 
ments made it possible to study in great detail the influence of space 
flight conditions on the most diverse processes and functions of or- 
ganisms. Data on the behavior and physiological functions of ex- 
perimental dogs during flight were especially profuse. The behavior 
of the test animals was observed with the aid of a special TV 
system. An analysis of the data obtained showed that the animals 
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not only fully retained their vital functions during conditions of 
protracted weightlessness and subsequent overstrain, but that no 
morbid symptoms appeared. Prolonged and careful study of the 
animals after flight also failed to reveal any deviation from the 
normal whatsoever. 

Especially serious attention was devoted to detecting any possible 
effects of cosmic radiation during the flight of an orbital spaceship. 
Again, the most intensive study failed to reveal changes which could 
possibly have been caused by ionizing radiation. 

The results of the medico-biological research conducted on orbital 
spaceships made it possible to come to exceedingly important and 
responsible conclusions. It was acknowledged that flights on orbital 
spaceships circling below the radiation belts around the earth are 
safe for highly organized members of the animal kingdom. The re- 
sults of these biological experiments were used to solve the problems 
of safe manned flight. These, along with laboratory investigations, 
led scientists to the conclusion that man’s flight into space will not 
be detrimental to his health. 


The Selection of the Cosmonauts 


The first space flight could only be performed by a man who, 
realizing the tremendous importance of the task set him, had con- 
sciously and voluntarily agreed to devote all his strength and knowl- 
edge, and even perhaps his life itself, to the accomplishment of this 
outstanding exploit. Thousands of Soviet citizens, patriots of the 
most varied ages and professions, expressed the desire to make the 
flight into outer space. Soviet scientists were instructed to select 
the first cosmonauts from among the vast number of applicants on 
a rigorously scientific basis. 

In the course of a space flight, man is subjected to the influence 
of a whole complex of environmental factors (acceleration, weight- 
lessness, etc.) and a considerable nervous and emotional strain call- 
ing for the mobilization of all his moral and physical abilities. At 
the same time, the cosmonaut must retain a high degree of working 
ability, be able to orient himself under complex flight conditions 
and even, if need be, take part in controlling the spaceship. All this 
called for the highest qualifications in terms of the cosmonaut’s 


health, psychic qualities, general background and technical profi- 
ciency. 
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The right qualifications for space flight are most likely to be found 
in pilots. Work as a pilot shows the extent of a man’s nervous and 
emotional stability and will power, which are of particular impor- 
tance in the first space flights. In the future, the range of persons 
participating in such flights will undoubtedly be broadened consid- 
erably. 

In selecting the group of cosmonauts, interviews were held with 
a great many pilots who had expressed the desire to make a space 
flight. Those who seemed best prepared were subjected to a careful 
clinical and psychological examination. Its purpose was to deter- 
mine the subject’s state of health, to reveal any latent deficiencies 
or low resistance to various factors he would encounter in the future 
flight, and to ascertain his general reactions to these factors. 

The examination made use of a number of modern biochemical, 
physiological, electrophysiological and psychological methods and 
speciai functional tests which made it possible to assess the reserve 
capacities of the main physiological systems of the organism (in- 
vestigations in the pressure chamber at considerable degrees of air 
rarefaction, during abrupt changes in the barometric pressure, the 
breathing of oxygen at increased pressure, behavior in the centri- 
fuge, etc.). 

An important stage of the investigations was the series of psy- 
chological tests designed to select persons possessing an especially 
retentive memory, resourcefulness, active attentive powers that 
could be easily transferred from one object to another, and the abil- 
ity to rapidly develop precise coordinated movements. 

As a result of the examinations, a group was selected which set 
about carrying out the program of special instruction and training 
on special stands and devices which simulated, both on the ground 
and in the air, the conditions of a space flight. At the same time, 
the peculiarities of each individual’s reactions to the simulated fac- 
tors were ascertained, 


A program of special instruction was designed to supply the cos- 
monauts with necessary information on the basic theoretical ques- 
tions connected with the forthcoming flight, as well as to instill prac- 
tical habits in the use of the equipment and instruments in the 
spaceship’s cabin. This program provided for the study of the funda- 
mentals of rocket and space technology, the design of spaceships, 
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and special related problems of astronomy, geophysics and space 
medicine. 

The program of special training and tests included: plane flight 
under zero-gravity conditions; training in the replica of the space- 
ship’s cabin and on a special training device; prolonged stay in a 
specially equipped soundproof chamber; training in the centrifuge; 
and parachute jumps from planes. 

In the course of the special training some problems to be encoun- 
tered in manned space flight were also solved, specifically those con- 
nected with the feeding of the cosmonaut in flight, the construction 
of his space suit and the system of air regeneration. 

During the plane flights the individual reactions of the cosmo- 
nauts during weightlessness and the transition from weightlessness 
to overstrain were studied. Also studied were maintenance of radio 
communication, the intake of water and food, etc. Answers to some 
important questions about man’s possible behavior under space 
flight conditions were thus found. 

It turned out that all the cosmonauts endured zero-gravity well. 
In addition, it was established that during the states of weightless- 
ness lasting for up to 40 seconds they could normally receive liquid, 
semi-liquid and solid food, perform subtle coordinated acts (writ- 
ing, purposeful movements of the hand), maintain radio communi- 
cation, read and orient themselves visually in space. 

Training in the replica of the spaceship’s cabin and in the special 
training device was designed to enable the cosmonauts to study the 
equipment and instruments in the cabin, practice various versions 
of the flight task and accustom themselves to staying in the cabin 
of the actual spaceship. For this purpose a special training stand 
was created containing electronic devices which could cause the 
instruments to behave just as they would during real flight. The 
pilot too acted just as he would in space. Possible emergency situa- 


tions that might arise during flight were also simulated, and the 


cosmonauts trained to react properly to them. 

The cosmonaut’s behavior was studied during protracted periods 
of isolation in a specially equipped soundproof chamber in order to 
determine his nervous-psychological stability in solitary, closely con- 
fined conditions in which many customary external stimuli were 
absent. In the course of this training, daily regimen and feeding 
simulated those of a real flight. 
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A wide range of special psychophysiological tests made it pos- 
sible to single out those individuals who were the most accurate 


and precise in fulfilling assignments and whose nervous and emo- 
tional stability was greatest. 

Tests were also conducted during the cosmonauts’ training in the 
centrifuge and the thermal chamber, and those who withstood the 
tests best were also singled out. 

During the course of air-drop training each cosmonaut had to 
make several dozen jumps. The physical training of the group con- 
sisted of planned instruction and setting-up exercises. The planned 
instruction was based on the individual features of each cosmonaut’s 
physique. The setting-up exercises, conducted for an hour each day, 
were designed for general physical training. Physical instruction 
was directed towards improving the stability of the organism un- 
der the effects of acceleration, working out and perfecting the easy 
use of the body in space, and increasing the ability to endure pro- 
tracted physical tension. Physical training was conducted under 
constant medical observation and combined exercises, games, div- 
ing, swimming, and exercises on special apparatus. 

When the special training was completed, direct preparations 
were made for the forthcoming space flight. These preparations in- 
cluded study of flight assignments and maps of the landing area, 
instructions in piloting, the use of radio communication; study of 
the emergency equipment, its utilization after landing, study of the 
direction finding system; training in a centrifugal machine wearing 
a space suit and bearing the maximum load that might be expected 
in actual flight; and long training in a model spaceship using all 
life-saving systems. 

A group of men most qualified for space flight was picked from 
among the trainees, and Major Yuri Alexeyevich Gagarin was 
chosen in turn from that group to carry out the world’s first manned 
flight into space. 


The Flight Itself 


The spaceship Vostok took off at 9:07 A.M., Moscow time, on 
April 12, 1961. 

During the entire boost stage, space pilot Gagarin maintained 
constant communication by radio-telephone with the flight center 
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on earth. The cosmonaut felt very well during this section of the 
flight. He recorded precisely the changes in load and the stages of 
separation of the carrier rocket. The noise in the ship’s cabin did 
not exceed that which is customary in the cockpit of a jet plane. 
Gagarin watched the earth through the portholes even during the 
boost stage. 

The orbital flight, as well as the orientation and landing of the 
ship, were effected automatically. If the necessity had arisen, how- 
ever, the cosmonaut at his own wish or on command from the earth 
could have taken the control of the ship into his own hands, deter- 
mined his location and made the landing in the selected area. 

After the spaceship was injected into orbit a state of weightless- 
ness set in. At first, Gagarin found this condition unusual but he 
soon accustomed himself to it. He felt fine throughout the entire 
period of weightlessness and retained full command of his capac- 
ities. 

In accordance with the assignment and flight program he kept 
watch over the functioning of the spaceship’s equipment, main- 
tained uninterrupted communications with the earth by radio-tele- 
phone and telegraph, made observations through the portholes and 
the optical orientation device, sent reports back to earth, recorded 
observation data in his log book and on magnetic tape, and took 
food and water. 

The surface of the earth was clearly visible from a distance up 
to 300 kilometers. Coastal lines, big rivers, terrestrial relief, forests, 
and clouds and the shadows from them were observed very well. 
As he was flying above the territory of our country, Major Gagarin 
saw the massive oblongs of collective farm fields. 


The sky was pitch black. The stars looked brighter and clearer 
against it than they do from the earth. The earth has a very beauti- 
ful pale-blue halo, and on the horizon the colors change from a deli- 
cate light-blue through ultramarine, dark blue, violet, and finally 
to black sky. When emerging from the shadow, a vivid orange flash, 
which then passed through all the colors of the rainbow, could be 
observed at the earth’s horizon. 

At 9:51, the spaceship’s automatic orientation system was switched 
on and, after the ship emerged from the shadow, it orientated the 
ship on the sun, 
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At 9:52, as he was flying near Cape Horn, cosmonaut Gagarin 
sent one of his reports to say that he was feeling fine and that the 
ship’s equipment was functioning normally. 

At 10:15, the automatic program control device commanded the 
equipment to prepare for the firing of the braking rocket. At this 
moment the ship was on the approaches to Africa and another re- 
port on the progress of the flight was received from Major Gagarin. 

At 10:25, the braking rocket was fired and the spaceship veered 
off the orbit of an earth satellite onto its descent trajectory. 

At 10:35, the ship entered the dense layers of the atmosphere. 

At 10:55, Moscow time, after carrying out the world’s first 
manned space flight, the sputnik-spaceship Vostok landed in the 
designated area. 

Since his return from space, Major Gagarin has been feeling well. 
No physical disorders have manifested themselves. 

The first space flight in man’s history, which Soviet cosmonaut 
Yuri A. Gagarin effected aboard the sputnik-spaceship Vostok, has 
made it possible to draw the vastly important scientific conclusion 
that manned space flights are feasible. It showed that man could 
withstand normally the conditions of space flight, injection into 
orbit, 7 1d the return to earth. The flight showed that under condi- 
tions o weightlessness man retains full command of his capacities, 
can coordinate his movements and think clearly. 

This journey into space provided extremely valuable information 
about the functioning in flight of the structural elements and equip- 
ment of the spaceship. The correctness of the scientific and techni- 
cal solutions on which the design was based was fully corroborated. 
The reliability of the carrier rocket and the perfect character of the 
design of the sputnik-spaceship were confirmed. 

Henceforth, we have the means to effect manned space flights. 
The first manned space flight ushers in a new, space era in human 
history. 

The time has come when projects may be realized that once 
seemed fantastic — extra-terrestrial scientific observatories and 
manned space flights to the moon, Mars, Venus, and the other plan- 
ets of the solar system. 

The space era in human history is one which promises a stupen- 
dous extension of the domain of the life and activity of man. Man 
can now conquer circumsolar space. 
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